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Tuts Convention met on the 5th of July, and was occupied the first day 
chiefly in arranging the order of business. During the forenoon of the 
second day, while the Convention was waiting for the report of the Com- 
mittee on Resojutions, several speakers were called up, and among others 
Mr. Stewart, of Penn., who addressed the Convention, and in the course 
of his speech, claimed for the federal government the most extended power 


over internal improvements. When he sat down, Mr. Field, of New-York, 


was called to the stand, and said :—‘ This call, gentlemen, is entirely un- 


expected. I had not intended to speak, except in the ordinary course of 
debate, upon resolutions before the Convention; but now that I am on 
the stand, inasmuch as I think the doctrines of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania ought not to pass unchallenged, I shall take this occasion, notwith- 
standing the apparent favor with which they were received, to express my 
dissent, and to give my reasons against them. 


* The great interest which the subject possesses as a national question, induced us to ad- 
dress to Mr, Field, a member from New-York, the following :— 

New-York, August 10, 1847, 
Davin Dup.tey Fietp, Esq. 

Dear Sir,— As you were the only member of the late Chicago Convention who spoke on the 
Democratic side of the Constitutional question involved in its proceedings, and as your argument, 
though on all sides pronounced a very able one, has not yet been in any form brought before 
the public, we shall take great pleasure in making the Democratic Review the medium of its 
publication, either in the form of a Review article, based on the outline of your remarks at Chi- 
cago, or in that of the speech itself, with such further illustrative evidence and argument as 
you may desire to add, The present prominence of the question, with its constant and still 
increasing importance, will, [am sure, make such a paper as that which | hope te receive from 
your pen, one of the most valuable and interesting articles at this moment that could be insert- 
ed in the Review, Yours, very respectfully, &e, 


THOMAS P, KETTELL, Ed. Dem, Review, 


In reply he sent us the following, with a copy of the speech and notes :— 

New-York, August 20, 1847, 

Dear Sir:—With this I send you, as most convenient for me, the best sketch of my speech I can 
make. together with some notes, which may be useful, I cannot give the precise language used 
by me, except so far as my recollection has been assisted by others, for I had not thought of 
speaking five minutes beforeI began, But I can give you the argument correctly, because my 
previous reflection upon the subject had fixed it in my mind, 

You will find no allusion to the interruptions which took place, for the reason that it is not 
necessary to the argument. Though they were in bad temper and worse taste, considering 
that all parties had been invited there, yet as the Convention afterwards expressed its regret at 
their occurrence, they need not be recalled, Very truly, yours, &c, 


Tuomas P, Kerrey, Esq., Ed, Dem, Review. DAVID DUDLEY FIELD, 
VOL. XX.—NO. CXI, 1 
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In commen with many others of similar opinions, I came here in earn- 
est to promote, as far as I might be able, the avowed and legitimate ob- 
jects of this Convention. We are ready to do so yet, but we cannot assent to 
the constitutional doctrines of that gentleman, nor ee in the policy 
which he advocates. Indeed, I think I may venture to predict, that if 
his views are adopted by the Convention, the questions sic should com- 
mand its attention will be merged in party issues, 

For my own part, I am prepared to a firm at the outset, that the federal 
government has the same power over commerce among the states, and 
over all its incidents, that it has over foreign commerce ; and in that re- 
spect, that our inland lakes and rivers are included in the same categ 
with our sea-coast. Whatever right the government has to improve the 
rivers and harbors of the Atlantic, it has the same to improve those of thi 
North-west. It may build a break-water in Lake Michigan as rightfully as 
in Delaware Bay. But there I stop, and deny altogether the power of the 
government to engage in any general scheme of internal improve ments—to 
dig canals, build railways, or open new avenues for commerce.* 

[.et me explain what | conceive to be the true construction of the consti- 
tution on this subject. In doing so, 1 purpesely omit ail reference to the 


*In the Convention which formed the Constitution, the following pri 
one of the last day s of its session—that is, on Friday, the l4th of S« pt 
ment taking place on the Monday following,—(See 3 Madison Pap 

** Doctor Sesge in moved to add after the words * post roads 
* to pro ide for cutting can Is. where deemed necessary.’ 

Mr, W ilson seconded the motion, Mr, Sherman objected, 
fall on the United States, and the benefit accrue to the p! 

Mr. Ww ilson, Instead of being an expense to the United Stat 
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Mr, Madison suggested an enlargement of the motion, 
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to call for, ‘he political ebstacies being removed, a removal of t 
Pp As 

Mr. indolph seconded the proposition, 

Mr. ig thought the power unnecessary. 

Mr, W. on, t is necessary to prevent a tate from obstrue ) 

M . King, The states will | prejudiced and divids “dint ) par yV it, n Phil 

t to the establishment o aL ch has beer 
r places it will be referred to mere venti monop 
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he did not think wit * Kine. that 
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of facilitating by canals, the communication with th We stern settleme 
nev heless, remained inex 
3. That the power * to provi or cutting eanals,’’ was not already in the constitution, 
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How would those venerable en have been astonished, if they had witnessed at 


KM asioned by a member's venturing to express 
] not this wer “to proy de for cutting canals.” Dr, Franklin, it see 
) tion, and neither he, nor the other members of the Great Convent 


been doing! Members of the Chicago Convention knew better!! 
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power of congress to construct ports and open avenues as a means of car- 
rying on war. Acts may be constitutional and justifiable as war measures, 
which would be neither, considered as measures of peace or commerce. I 
omit equally all reference to the power of the government as proprietor of 

the public lands. As owner of the soil, and sovereign of the territories, it 
may do what it cannot do as the government of the states. What I have 
to say shall be confined to the power it may exert within the jurisdic- 
tion of the states, and in the exercise of its ordinary constitutional func- 
tions. 

There are two provisions of the constitution, under which is claimed the 
power to improve rivers and harbors; the first subdivision of the eighth 
section of the first article, in these words—‘‘ The congress shall have power 
to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises, to pay the debts, and pro- 
vide forthe common defence and general welfare of the United States; but all 
duties, imposts and excises shall be uniform throughout the United States,” 
and the third subdivision of the same section— To regulate commerce with 
foreign nations, and among the several states, and with the Indian tribes.” 
Whatever power there may be over the subject, | believe is to be found, 
not as many seem to think, in the former of these provisions, but as an inci- 
dent to the latter, pursuant to the supplementary provision, contained in the 

eighteenth subdivision, which is in these words: ‘ To make all laws which 
shall be necessary an¢ 1 proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers, 
and all other powers, vested by this constitution in the government of the 
United States, or in any department or oflicer thereof.” 

The first provision has been, as we all know, the subject of a great 
deal of controversy. Jt was once insisted by the advocates of a large con- 
struction, that the words, “ to pay the debts and provide for the common 
defence and general welfare of the United States,’’ were themselves a sub- 
stantive grant of power; but that ground has been abandoned, and it is now 
admitted that they are not a grant, but a limitation of the power conferred 
by the previous words in the same sentence. How strict, then, is this limi- 
tation? What does it signify? Does it mean that congress may raise and 
apply money to any purpose which may conduce to the general welfare, 
or what in practice is the same thing which it may vote to be for the gen- 
eral welfare, or does it mean that congress may raise and apply money to 
any of the design: ited objects of the constitution? We insist that the latter 
is its true meaning. 

The reasons for it are these. While the language of the sentence is sus- 
ceptible of either interpretation, the design and character of the whole in- 
strument favor one and reject the other. The language, I admit, is 
susceptible of either interpretation. In the one case the words, “ as herein 
declared,” are understood ; in the other, “according to the discretion of 
congress.” Tread the whole sentence as if it were written thus: “ The 
congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and ex- 
cises, in order to pay the debts of the United States already contracted, or 
Sor the purposes herein declured Lerea ifter to be contracted, and to provide 
for the common defence aud general welfare of the United States, as herein 
declared, but all duties, imposts and excises shall be uniform throughout the 
United States.” If the qualification thus given is not understood in the for- 
mer part of the sentence, then the general expression, ‘‘ to pay the debts of 
the United oe. ’ more especially when taken in connection with the sub- 
sequent power, “to borrow money on the credit of the United States,” 
would amount to a seen to contract a debt for any purpose whatever. But 
notwithstanding the generality of these expressions, T suppose the qualification 
is understood, that the debts which the government may contract, are debts 
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for the purpose of executing its specified powers. In the same way, I sup- 
pose, a qualification is understood to the rest of the sentence, and that 
the general welfare which the government may provide for, is also in the 
execution of the specified powers. 

If the language of the sentence leave the interpretation undecided, very 
different is the scope of the whole instrument. The design and character 
of this at once decide it. In the first place, the whole design of the consti- 
tution was to create a federal government for certain purposes, and to give 
it a revenue adequate to those purposes. ‘The ends to be promoted by ‘the 
government were few. The taxing power was given as a means to those 
ends. No one thought of creating a government for the purpose of taxing, 
but for other purposes, to accomplish which taxation was necessary. The 
means, then, would be naturally, and in the intention of the framers, ne- 
cessarily proportioned to the ends, co-extensive with them, not proce eding be- 
yond them. There could be no motive for giving a revenue power, broader 
than the objects for which the government was instituted. It could 
not, therefore, be the design of the constitution to give the government re- 
venues for other purposes than those for which it had created it. 

In the second place, in its character, this is a government of limited and 
strictly defined powers. Such was the intention of the framers of the Con- 
stitution ; such was the understanding of the people who adopted it. And 
to guard against all possibility of misunderst anding on that head, one of the 
first amendments adopted was this :—‘‘ The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are 
reserved to the States respectively, or to the people.’’ Now, any other 
meaning than that which [ have given, makes this government, prac- 
tically, undefined and unlimited. That power which can raise and appro- 
priate money to any purposes whatever, which it may choose to think 
will promote the general welfare, has no chee k and no bounds but its own 
discretion. It can take at will from the minority of the states, for the 
benefit of the rest, and it can control by its expenditures, those which it 
does not oppress by its burdens. Almost. every purpose » of any govern- 
ment can be accomplished by money. Give that, without stint and without 
control, and what need would there be of more?) The careful enumera- 
tion of other powers was a mere ceremony. ‘Therefore the argument for 
such a construction of the power in question is inadmissible, since it proves 
too much.* 

* The following extract from the Federalist is i nportant, as showing a contemporan 

r } 


‘onstruction of the provision, The extract from the Kentucky resolutions shows 


fferson’s opinion of it, Mr, Madison’s report on the Virginia resolutions is very expl 


and his letter to Mr, Stevenson contains the ablest exposition that has ever been published ex 


srning it: 


From the Federalist.—No. 41—* It has been urged and echoed, that the power to lay 


yiect taxes om es, impost s and excises to pay the debts and provide for the commor 

feuce and general well 
yercise eV ry ower, which may be alleged tobe necessary for the co'r mon defence or gener: 
welfare No stronger proof could be given of the distress under which these writers labor for 
»» ections, than their stooping to such a misconstruction 

Had no other enumeration or definition of the powers of the congress been found inthe Con 


. 1} T 3 ” 1 ° 
sre of the United States amounts to an unlimited commission t 


stitution, than the general e xpressio aoe t cited. the authors of the objection might hav« 
yme colorfor it; though it would have been difticu!t to find a reason for so awkward a form o 
PRL ribing an all ority to legislate in all posible Ses, A power to lestro\ the freedom of 1! 


ess. the trial by jury, or even eons cilate the course of descents. or the forms of conveyances, 


must be very singularly expressed by the terms. “ to raise money for the general welfare.” 
But what color can the objection have, when a specification of the objects alluded to by 
these general terms. immediately follows. and is not even separated by a longer pause than a 
semicolon? Ifthe different parts of the same instrument oug ght to be so expounded, as to give 
meaning to every part which will bear it; shall one part of the same sentence be exclud d 
altogether from a share in the meaning; and shall the more doubtful and indefinite terms be 


retained in their fall extent, and the clear and precise expressions be denied any signification 
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Let us come now to the second of these provisions, that relating to com- 
merce. Congress has power to “ regulate commerce with foreign nations, 













whatsoever? For what purpose could the enumeration of particular powers be inserted, if 
these and all others were meant to be included in the preceding general power, Nothing is 
more natural or common than first to use a general phrase, and then to explain and qualify it 
bya recital of particulars, But the idea of an enumeration of particulars, which neither explain 
nor qualify the general meaning, and can have no other effect than to confound and mislead, is 
an absurdity, which, as we are reduced to a dilemma of charg ing either on the authors of the 
objection or on the authors of the constitution, we must take the liberty of supposing, had not 
latter, 














its origin with the 






Jefferson. 








From the Kentucky resolutions of 1798~’9—drawn by Mr. 
“ VII.—Resolved,—That the construction applied by the general government (as is ¢ vident 
by suadry of their proceedings,) to those parts of the Constitution of the United States, which 
delegate to congress power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, excises, to pay the debts, 


and p ¢ 






provide for the common defence, and 9 welfare of the United States, and to make 
all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into execution the powers vested by 
the Constitution in the government of the U aited States, or any department thereof, goes to 
the destruction of all the limits prescribe d to their power by the Constitution, That words 
meant by that instrument to be subsidiary only to the execution of the limited powers, ought 
not to be construed as themselves to give unlimited powers, nor a part so to be taken, as to 









destroy the whole residue of the instrument,” 





From Mr, Madison’s Report on the Virginia Resolutions, 





Referring to these Pp yhrases, he s ays— 

« Now. whether the phrases in question be construed to cg every measure 7elating to 
the common defence and general welfare as contended by some, or every measure only in 
which there might be an “vase ation of money, as suggested ii the caut in of others; the etlect 
must substantially be the same in destroying the import and force of the particular enumera- 
tion of powers which fo! Now these general phrases in the Constitution, For, it is evident that 
there is not a single power whatever which may not have some reference to the common de- 
fence or the general welfare; nor a power of any magnitude, wil ch, in its exercise, does not 
involve or admit an application of money. The government. therefore. which possesses power 
in either one or other of these extents, is a government without the limitations formed by a 
particular enumeration of powers; and consequently, the meaning and effect of this particular 
enumeration is destroyed by the exposition given to these general phrases, 

This ¢ ronclusion will not be affected by an attempt io qualify the power over the general 
welfare,” by referring it to cases where the general weifare is beyond th ach of the sepa- 
rate provisions by the individual states, and leaving to these their jurisdiction in cases to which 
their separate provisions may be competent, For, as the aut hority of the indiy idual states 
must in all cases be incompetent to general regulations operating through the whole, the author- 
ity of the United States would be extended to every object relating to the general welfare ° 
which might, by any possibility, be provided for by the general authority, This qualifying con- 
struction, therefore, would have little, if any, tendency to circumscribe the power claimed 
under the latitude of the terms ** general welfare.” 

The true and fair construction of this expression, both in the original and existing federal 
compacts, appears to the committee too obvious to be mistaken, In both. the congress is au- 
thorized to provide money for the common defence and general welf re, In both, is subjoined 
to this aut th rity, an enumeration of the cases to which their powers shal! extend, Money can- 
not be applied to the general welfare otherwise than by an application of it to some particular 
measure, conducive to the general welfare, Whenever, therefore, money has been raised by 
the general authority, and is to be applied toa particular measure, a question arises, Whether 
the particular measure be within the enumerated authorities vested in congress, If it be, the 
;—if it be not, no such application can be made, 































money requisite for it may be applied to it 
This fair and obvious interpretation coincides with, and is e pant by, the clause in the Con- 
stitution, which declares, th it ** no money shall be drawn from the treasury but in Consequence 
of ap; roprii ations m arty »y law.” An app! ‘opriation of money to on » general welfare would be 
deemed rat a mockery than an observance of this C onstitutional injunction, 

Whether the exposition of the general phrases here combatted, would not, by degrees, con- 
solidate the states into one sovereignty, is a qnestion, concerning which the committee can 
perceive little room for difference of opinion. ‘To consolidate the states into one sovereignty, 
nothing more can be wanted than to oe recede their respective sovereignties in the cases re- 
served to them, by extending the sovereignty of the United States to all cases of the “ general 
welfare,” that is to say, to all cases whi ite ver, 


Extract from Mr. Madison’s Letter to Mr. 


After giving the history of the clause in question, he says— 
A = cial provision in this mode could not have been necessary for the deb's of the new 


eongress: for a power to provide money, and a power to perform certain acts, of which mo- 
th them a power to pay 
























Stevenson, Nov. 27, 1830, 











ney is the ordinary and ap propriate means, must, of course, carry W 
the expense of performing the acts. Nor was any special provision for debts proposed till the 
ease of the revolutionary debts was brought into view; and it is a fair presumption from the 
eourse of the varied propositions which have been noticed, that but for the old debts, and their 
association with the terms ‘ common defence and general welfare,’ the clause would have re- 
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9? 


and among the several states Recollect, the power is given to regulate 
not to create. There is a wide difference between the two. What is the 


mained as reported in the first draft of a Constitution. expressing generally 
gress to lay and collect taxes, dut es. IMPOSis, and excises,” Wi \ 
phrase to provide for the * common defence and general welfare.”” With this 


the language of the cla being in conformity with that of the clause in the ¢ 
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meaning of the terms, to “ regulate commerce?” To regulate, is to make 
rules for—to adjust by rule.* We have the definition of this very power 





hat the terms in question were not suspected. in the Convention which formed the Consti- 
tution, of any such meaning as has been constructively applied to them, may be pronounced 
with entire confidence. For, it exceeds the possibility of belief that the known advocates in 
the Convention for a jealous grant and cautious definition of federal powers, 
lently permitted the introduction of words or phrases, in a sense rendering fruitless the restric- 


should have si- 


tions and definitions elaborated by them, 

Consider for a moment the immeasurable difference between i constitution limited in its 
powers to the enumerated objects; and expanded as it would be by the import claimed for the 
phraseology in question, The difference is equivalent to two constitutions, of characters es- 
the one possessing powers Col fined to certain spec ified 


sentially contrasted with each other; 
‘case that would not be 


CASES 5 the other extending to all cases whatsoever. For what is the 

embraced by a general power to raise money: a power to provide for the general we ure, and 

a power to pass all laws necessary and proper to earry these 

provisions and laws superseding at the same time all local laws and constitutions at variance 

with them? Can less be said, with the evidence before us furnished by the Journal ef the 

Convention itself, than that it is imposs ible that such a Constitution as the laiter could have 
, ad 


been rec ‘ormmme nded to the states by all the members of that body, whose names were sub- 
¢? 


powers into execution; all such 


scribed to the Instrument 
Passing from this view of the sense in which the terms * com 
fare” were used by the framers of the Constitution, let us look for that in which they must have 
been understood by the conventions. or rather by the people. who. through their conventions, 
acce pted and ratified it, Ane here the evidence is. if poss bie. still more irresistible, that the 
terms could have been regarded as giving a scope to federal legislation, infinitely more obiec- 
tionable, than any of the specified powers, which produced such strentnous opposition, and calls 
for amendments, which might be safeguards against the dangers apprehended from them. 
Without recurring to the published debates of those convent ions, which, as far as they ean 
ir the evidence furnished ve their 
sed by such of the 


mon defence and general wel- 














be relied on for accuracy, would, it is believed, not imp: 
recorded proceedings, it will suffice to consult the list of amendments pr na 
powers granted to ‘the government too extensive, or not safely 


conventions as considered the 


defined, 
Besides the restrictive and explanatory amendments to the text of the C nate it may 


be observed that along list was premise d under the name and in the nature ** Deciaration 
1d an te to multiply 


of Rights ;’ all of them indicating a jealousy of the federal powers, and 
sé — ‘s against a constructive enlargement of them, But the appeal is more particularly 
made to the number and nature of the amendments proposed to be made specific and integral 
parts of the constitutional text, 

No less than seven states, it appears. concurred in adding to their ratifi 
amendments which they deemed re quisite, Of these amendments, nine were proposed by the 
Convention of Massachusetts; five by that of South Carolina ; twelve by that of New-Hamp- 
shire ; twenty by that of Virginia; thirty-three by that of New-York; twenty six by that of 
North Carolina ; and twenty one by that of Rhode Island. 

Here are a majori ityf of the state S$ proposing amendments; in ane mstance, \ 
single state ; all of ther intended to cireumscribe the power granted to the genera ae vernment 
by explanations, restrictions or prohibitions, without including a single proposition froma single 
state referring to the terms “ common defence and general welfare,” which, if understood to 
convey the asserted power, could not have failed to be the power most strenuously airned at, 
becanse evidently more alarming in its range. than all the powers objected to put together, 
And that the terms should have passed altogether unnoticed by the many eyes, which saw 
danger in terms and phrases e mployed in some of the most minute and limited of the enume- 
ranted that the terms 
ition,” by the 





eations a series of 








thirtv three by a 


rated powers. nrust be regarded as ee mstration, that it was taken for g 
were harmless, because e xp Jained and limited, as in the © Articles of Contedei 
enumerated powers which followed them, 

A like demonstration, that these terms were not unde rstood in any setfse that could invest 
otherwise bestowed by the coustitutional charter. may be found in 


congress with powers not 
Iments was taken up, 


what passed in the first session of congress. when the subject of amen 
with the conciliatory view « ; freeing the Constitution from ob ections which had been made 
to the extent of its powers, or to the imguarded terms emplo ved in deseril ing them Not only 
Were the terms ** common dalvacs and general welfare” unnoticed in the long li st of amend- 
ments brought forward in the outset, but the journals of congress show, that in the progress 
of the discussions, not a single proposition was made in either branch of the leg dati which 
referred to the phrase, as admitting a constructive enlargement of the granted powers, and 
Such a forbearance and silence on such an 
sd to the part of the nation. which called for 

n elected as known advocates for 





requiring an amendment guarding against it, 





occasion, and among so many members who belong 
explanatory and restrictive amendments, and who had beet 
them, cannot be accounted for, without s Ipposing 1 
neral welfare” were not, at that time, deemed suscepti 
been applied to them, 

It may be thought, perhaps, due to the subject, to advert to a letter of October 5th, 1787, to 


it the terms ** common defence and ge- 


hi 
’ e } tu *; a 1 cease 
ible of any such construction as has since 
















* Similar expressions occur in other parts of the Constitution, 
Art, 1, Sec, 4-1. “ The times, places and manner of holding elections for Senators and Re- 
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given by our greatest judge, in language as concise and comprehensive as 
it is possible to express, upon an occasion of unusual importance and de- 
liberation, when, in delivering the judgment of the Supreme Court, he 
says of it: ‘‘ It is the power to regulate, that is, to prescribe the rule by 
which commerce is to be governed.’’* ‘This is quite a different thing from 
making or improving harbors or avenues for commerce! ‘To open or 
to enlarge channels of trade is one thing; to regulate that trade another. 
It is the latter, not the former, which is submitted to the control of con- 
gress. If confirmation of this view were needed, it might be found in the 
5th subdivision of the 9th section, which declares, that ‘“ No preference 
shall be given by any regulation of commerce or revenue to the ports of 
one state, over those of another.” Is it not thus manifest that the regula- 
tions of commerce intended by the Constitution are general laws, not 
things which havea local situation? Could it have entered the minds 
of the framers of the Constitution, that, notwithstanding their precau- 
tions, congress was still at liberty to prefer one port to another, by dig- 
ging a harbor here and omitting it there, lavishing its wealth on the river 
of this state, and leaving that of another to flow on in the channel which 
nature gave it? / 

Where, then, it will be asked, is the power to set up light-houses and 
beacons? The doing so is no more a regulation of commerce, than it is a 
regulation of the finances. How does congress get the power? It is 
because light-houses and beacons are indis spensable to the execution of 
the re jes of commerce. This is the source of the power, and the 
whole of 

I have ‘iniendy repeated the provision respecting incidental powers. 
Congress may make all laws, ‘‘ necessary and proper for carrying into exe- 
cution” any of the powers of the government. Whatever measure, there- 
fore, is ‘‘ necessary and proper for carrying into execution” the regulation 
of commerce, is confided to the power of congress, and for the same rea- 
son everything that is not “ necessary and proper,’’ is beyond its power. 

What measures, then, are “necessary and proper "to carry into effect 
the regulation of commerce, that is, to carry into effect the rules which 
congress has prescribed for the government of commerce? Surely, no- 
thing more than those, without which the regulations would fail of their 
proper effect. If the regulations would become inoperative but for certain 
other measures incidental to them, then those other measures are within 


Samuel Adams; and another of October 16th, of the same vear, to the Governor of Virginia. 
from R, H, Lee,in both of which it is seen, that the terms had attracted his notice. and wert 
apprehended by him * to submit to Congress every object of human legislation,” But it is par 


ticularly worthy of remark. that although a member of the Senate of the United States, when 
additions and alterations 


amendments to the Constitution were before that house, and sundry 
were there made to the list sent from the other, no notice was taken of those terms. as preg 
nant with danger. It must be inferred that the opinion formed by the distinguished memb« 
at the first view of the Constitution, and before it had been fully —— d and elucidated, had 
been changed into a conviction, that the terms did not fairly admit the construction he had ori 
ginally — on them ; and therefore needed no explanatory precaution aguanit it, 


presentatives. shall be prescribed in each state by the legislature thereof; but the congress 
may, at any time, by law, make or alter such regudateons, exceptas to the places of choosing 


Senators,” 
Art. 1. See. 8—5, To coin money. regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix 


the standard of weights and measures,” 
—11. * To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and make rules concerning cap 


tures on land and water,” 
—11. “* To make rules for the government. and regulation of the land and naval forces.” 
Art. 4, Sec, 3—2. * The Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make all needful 


rules and reculations, maperns the territory or other property belonging to the United States. 


ST —— 


* Chief Seaton Marshall, in Gibbons vs, Ogden.—9 W Sailing 196, 
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the competency of congress; if not, not. In other words, it appears 
to me that the whole duty and the whole right of congress may be expres- 
sed in the word protection. Congress must protect the commerce, which it 
regulates, because protection is indispensable to the effect of the regula- 
tions. And this protection may reach any impediments, supervening to 
destroy or obstruct, the commerce which is regulated. 

Hence | maintain that congress may erect light-houses and beacons to 
guide the mariner, and warn him of danger; that it may build piers or 
break-waters for shelter on dangerous coasts; and that it may remove ob- 
structions on navigable streams, whether placed there by man, or washed 
down by the waters. All these it may do, because they are ‘ necessary 
and proper’ to carry into execution the regulation of the commerce 
itself, : 

Conformable to this view has been the practice of the government almost 
from its institution. At the first session of the first congress an act was 
passed directing the expense of keeping up the light-houses, beacons, buoys, 
and public piers then existing in any bay, inlet, harbor, or port of the United 
States, to be defrayed out of the treasury of the United States ; and making 
it the duty of the secretary of the treasury to provide, by contract, for re- 
building them, keeping them in good repair, and furnishing them with sup- 
plies. This practice has never been interrupted or disputed by any con- 
gress or any administration.* 

The incident is of course no broader than the principal. The commerce 
which congress is to regulate is foreign commerce and commerce among 
the states, not the internal commerce of a state; therefore, those waters 
which bear only such internal commerce are not subject to supervision or 


improvement by congress. ‘Take, for example, the Jakes lying wholly within 





* The first act was passed on the 7th of August, 1789, being the ninth act passed by con- 
gress, and was as follows: 

* An act for the establishment and support of light-houses, beacons. buoys, and public piers,’ 

Section 1, Be 7t enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled, That all expenses which shall accrue from and after the fif- 
teenth day of August, one thousand seven hundred and eighty-nine, in the necessary support, 
maintenance, and repairs of all light-houses. beacons, buoys, and public piers erected, placed 
or sunk, before the passing of this act, at the entrance of, or within any bay, inlet, harbor or 
port of the United States, for rendering the navigation thereof easy and safe, shall be defrayed 
out of the treasury of the United States. Provided nevertheless, That none of the said ex- 
penses shall continue to be so defrayed after the expiration of one year from the day aforesaid, 
unless such light-houses. beacons, buoys and public piers, shall in the meantime be ceded to, 
and vested in the United States, by the state or states respectively in which the same may be, 
together with the lands and tenements thereunto belonging, and together with the jurisdiction 


’ 


of the same, 

Sec, 2, And he it further enacted, That a lighthouse shall be erected near the entrance of the 
Chesapeake bay. at such place, when ceded to the United States in manner aforesaid, as the 
President of the United States shall direct 

Sec, 3. And be tt further enacted, Thatit shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
to provide by contracts, which shall be approved by the President of the United States, for 
building alighthouse near the entrance of Chesapeake bay, and for rebuilding. when necessary, 
and keeping in good repair the lighthouses, beacons, buoys and public piers in the several 
states, and for furnishing the same with all necessary supplies; and also to agree for the sala- 
ries, wages. or hire of the person or persons appointed by the President for the superintendance 
and care of the same, 

See. 4. And he it further enacted, That all pilots in the bays, inlets. rivers, harbors and ports 
of the United States. shall continue to be regulated in conformity with the existing laws of the 
states respectively wherein such pilots may be. or with such laws as the states may respec. 
tively hereafter enact for the purpose, until further legislative provision shall be made by con- 
gress,—Approved Aug, 7, 1729. 

During the last session of congress a Report, by order of the Senate, was made by Colonel 
Abert. of the Corps of Topographical Engineers, containing a statement of appropriations for 
the construction and repair of roads and for the improvement of harbors and rivers inthe United 
States, showing as far as practicable the amounts expended in each state, and showing also 
the years in which the appropriations were made, and the amounts appropriated in each year, 
I wish it were possible to insert the whole statement in this note. The recapitulation of it is 
as follows, by which it will be seen. that South Carolina has received nothing ; that Indiana has 
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the state of New-York, as Cayuga or Seneca. There is some commerce 
carried on between their shores; and yet, | apprehend, congress has no- 
thing to do with it, nor with the convenience or safety of the navigation. 

Thus, it appears to me, that from the natural and fair import of the lan- 
guage of the Constitution, from the uniform practice under it, and from the 
reason of the thing itself, we have this rule, plain and indisputable, that on 
all navigable waters where is carried on a commerce with foreign nations 
or among the several states, congress may, as an incident to its direct power 
over the commerce, afford it also protection, by the establishment of light- 
houses, beacons, and piers, and by keeping open and free, the natural channels 
through which it flows. So far, I think, we occupy, all or nearly all of us, 
common ground. 

Can we go farther? Can the government open new avenues for com- 
merce? Can it enter upon the soil of the state s, and dig canals, build rail- 
ways, and scoop harbors out of the unindented coast for new marts of trade? 
For one, [ deny that it has any such power. I deny that it can go one step 
beyond the rule I have given. The reason is obvious, and to my mind un- 
answerable, that the making of the canals, railw ays, or harbors, cannot 


, 


already had more than all the New-England states together : [illinois more than G 
Florida, Alabama, and Mississippi together; Ohio more than New-York and New-J 
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be ‘necessary and proper” to carry into execution a mere regulation of 
commerce. 1 say it cannot be so; for I cannot conceive of any law, made 
in good faith, as a regulation of commerce, which requires them to carry it 
into execution. If there be any such, I beg it may be pointed out. 

Men of lively imaginations may discern relations, where more sober per- 
sons can see none. ‘They may perceive, or think they perceive, the neces- 
sity of a particular measure to the execution of a regulation of commerce ; 
while practical men can perceive in it no necessity or propriety whatever. 
Now, | apprehend we are to interpret and to execute the Constitution as 
practical men. We are not to pronounce a measure neces: ary, as incidental 
to another, unless that necessity is reasonably evident. Any ‘other practice 
would enlarge the Constitution into an instrument of all- comprehensive 
power, and subvert the authority of the states. 

It is in dealing with the incidental powers, that we perceive the differ- 
ence between one who construes the Constitution strictly, and another who 
construes it loosely. The former requires the necessity of the incidental 
measure to the execution of the principal to be made manifest, betore he 
feels it safe to adopt it; the latter is satisfied with almost any relation be- 
tween the two; if the one is affected even remotely by the other, it is 
enough. The latter sometimes substitutes the incident for the principal, or 
adopts the principal for the sake of the incident ; the former looks at the 
principal for its own sake alone, and refers to that which is incidental mere- 
ly as an indispensable means of executing the other. So in respect to this 
question of regulating commerce, some persons may possibly think it con- 
stitutional for the government to become itself a purchas er of products, for 
the purpose of affecting commercial exchanges. ‘There is no doubt that, 
by large purchases of grain, it might now affect prices, and control the mar- 
kets ; ‘influencing in the greatest degree the commerce of our merchants. 
But will any one here assert that the federal government, if it were never so 
much inclined, has constitutional power to make such purch: ises, or to en- 
gage in any way in trade, as incidental to the regulation of commerce 4 
This is an extreme case; but it will serve the purpose of illustration. 

Let us look a little at the consequence of so enlarging the incidental 
powers of congress, as to allow it the right to open new avenues of com- 
merce, through the territories of the states. In our desire for the accom- 
plishment of a useful object, we are apt to overlook the consequences of 
calling in a foreign agency to effect it. Let us not forget that the states 
are nearest to the people, and the fittest depositories of power for all the 
purposes to which they are competent. let us consider, moreover, that 
whatever power congress may have over the subject, is paramount to that 
of the states, and theirs must give way for it. If congress may dig a ca- 
nal around the fulls of the Ohio, it may do so, against the will and despite 
the force of either Indiana or Kentucky. It must then be able to exercise 
jurisdiction over it, to the exclusion of the state, for the purpose of control- 
ling its navigation, keeping it in repair, and exacting tolls. If it can make 
this canal of three miles, it can m: ke another of thirty, around the [Falls of 
Niagara. Nay, more, it could make one of three hundred miles, from Lake 
Erie to the Hudson; and if it could have made the Erie canal, it can now 
take it from the State of New-York, paying, of course, its value, with the 
view of enl: irging its dimensions, so as to make them commensurate with 
the swelling tide of western commerce, in its utmost amplitude, for many 
ge nerations. However extravagant this may seem, the power to do it is 
necessarily asserted by those who maintain the power of the government to 
make a canal for the purpose of facilitating commerce. What would New- 
York say, if it were attempted to take her great work from her hands ? 
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How would she bear the introduction of federal officers along its line ? 
Would she content herself with remonstrance against the injustice and the 
impolicy of the proceeding? Or would she not rather deny its legality, and 
treat it as a bald usurpation ? 

It is impossible to believe, that the clear-sighted men who formed the 
Constitution of the Union, who, solicitous themselves to preserve the just 
balance of Federal and State authority, were watched by others, jealous par- 
tisans of the states, still more solicitous for their authority, it is, I say, im- 
possible to believe that these men should have contemplated the giving of 
so vast and undefined an authority to the federal government, under cover 
of an incident to the regulation of commerce. ‘The Constitution had its 
origin chiefly in the want of uniform commercial regulations for all the 
states. The conflicting rules of the different states made necessary a more 
perfect union. ‘Till then the regulations of commerce, the marts of com- 
merce, the avenues of commerce, all navigable waters, ports and harbors, 
remained under the undisputed control of the states, notwithstanding the 
confederation. Is it conceivable, that of all these subjects, the makers of 
the Constitution should have expressed but one, while they intended all? Is 
it not rather most probable, nay, certain, that they expressed what they 
intended, and therefore, that they intended the making of new avenues of 
commerce within the states, to remain as before under the exclusive con- 
trol of the states themselves ? 

Will it be said that congress ought to be deemed vested with the power 
to improve rivers dividing two or more states, because the states are prohi- 
bited from making, without the consent of congress, an agreement to 
improve them? ‘Then [ answer, that arguments, from inconvenience, are 
at best weak and unsafe on constitutional questions. The provision for 
amendment was made for that case. ‘The inconvenience, however, is no- 
thing more than that of getting the states most concerned in the improve- 
ment, to agree upon making it. Congress will consent, of course, as readily 
as it will make the improvement. But were the inconvenience ten times 
greater, what would it prove?! Two states cannot agree upon the boundary 
between them, without the consent of congress. Does that prove that con- 
gress may establish the boundary ¢* 


*It may be well to copy here Mr. Madison’s celebrated Veto Message, of March 3, 1817, 


To the House of R prese atives of the United States: 

Having considered the bill this day presented to me, entitled “ An act to set apart and pledge 
certain funds for internal improvements,” and which sets apart and pledges funds * for con- 
structing roads and canals, and improving the navigation of watere 
promote, and give security to internal commerce among the several states, and to render more 
easy and less expensive the means and provisions forthe common defence,” I am constrained, 
by the insuperable difficulty I feel in reconciling the bill with the Constitution of the United 
States, to return it, with that objection, to the House of Representetives. in which it originated, 

The legislative powers vested in congress are specified and enumerated in the Sih section 
of the first article of the Constitution ; and it does not appear that the power proposed to be ex- 
ercised by the bill is among the enumerated powers ; or that it falls, by any just interpretation, 
within the power to make laws necessary and proper for carrving into execution those or other 
powers vested by the Constitution in the government of the United States, 

“The power to regulate commerce among the several states,” cannot include a power to 
construct roads and canals, and to improve the navigation of water courses, in order to facili- 
tate, promote, and secure such commerce without a latitude of construction, departing from the 
ordinary import of the terms, strengthened by the known inconveniences which, doubtless, led 
to the grant of this remedial power to congress. To refer the power in question to the clause 
to provide for the common defence and general welfare,” would be contrary to the established 
and consistent rules of interpretation; as rendering the special and careful enumeration of pow- 
ers which follow the clause nugatory and improper. Such a view of the Constitution would 
have the effect of giving to congress a general power of legislation, instead of the de fined and 
limited one hitherto understood to belong to them: the terms * common defence and general 
welfare,” embracing every ob‘ect and act within the purview of a legislative trust. It would 
have the effect of subjecting both the Constitution and laws of the several states, in all cases 
not specifically exempted, to be superseded by laws of congress ; it being expressly declared, 
‘* that the Constitution of the United States, and laws made in pursuance thereof, shall be the 


nurses, in order to facilitate, 
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Holding these opinions upon the constitutional question, touching internal 
improvements by authority of the general government, I have expressed 
them without reserve; for though I Ww ould not willingly have obtruded 
them upon you, perceiving that they are not such as are held by a majority 
of this Convention, yet, having been called upon, I can do no less than speak 
what I think. But I believe, moreover, that these opinions are such as are 
held by a majority of our countrymen, notwithstanding the disfavor with 
which they are received here. 

We believe that a strict construction of the Constitution is not more a 
true rule of interpretation than a great rule of policy. Every power given 
to the Union is so much taken from the states and from the people. When 
the Convention assembled in Philadelphia, with the Father of his Country 
at the head, to bind the states together by a Constitution at once limited 
and supreme, it set down in clear and precise terms the powers which 
it proposed to confer upon the national government. With these in their 
view, the people adopted the Constitution. They did not agree to enor- 
mous powers, latent behind these or wrapt up in them as incidents, to be 
brought out by construction and used at the discretion of congress. 

The tendency of power is ever towards accumulation and extension. 
Give it scope for construction, and let it construe for itself, it will carry cn 
the process of absorption till it obtains all that it covets. Is not such a gov- 
ernment practically one without limitation, since its power are bounded 
only by its desires? Its advances are gradual, and under the sign of be- 
neficence. When it approaches internal imprevements, the first step will 
be the execution of a useful work, at the request, or with the consent 
of the states concerned. The act of to-day becomes the precedent of to- 
morrow, and the next day begins an undertaking against the will of the 
state where it is begun, at the instance, and for the benefit of others. What 
was a small thing at first, apparently useful, becomes at last a formidable in- 
strument in the hands of majorities, against the use of which minorities may 
protest in vain. 

We have been warned that the inhabitants of the Mississippi Valley are 
to be the future rulers of the Republic; that what we do not grant they 
will be able to take, and will take, and we have even hints at retaliation. 


supreme law of the land; and the judges of every state shall be bound thereby, anything i in the 
Constitution orlaws of auy state t ) the c outr ur'y notwithstauding.”’ Such a view of the Constitu- 
tion, finally, would have the effect of excluding the judicial authority of the United States from 
its participation in gui irding the boundary between the general and the state governments, 
inasmuch as questions relating to the general welfare, being questions of policy and expediency, 
are unsusceptible of iudici al cognizance and decision, 

A restriction of the power “to provide for the common defence and general welfare” to 
cases Which are to be provided for by the expenditure of money, would still leave within the 
legislative power of congress all the great and most important measures of government—mo- 
nev being the chescorat and necess ar vy means of carrying them into execution, 

Ifa general power to construct roads and canals, and to improve the navigation of water courses, 
With the train of powe rs incident thereto, be not possessed by congress, the assent of the 
states, in the mode provided by the bill, cannot confer the power, The only cases in which 
he conseut and cession of particular states can extend the power of congress, are those spe- 
cilied and provided tor in the Constitution, 

I am not unaware of the great importance of roads and canals, and the improve -d navigation 
of water courses: and that a power in the national legislature to provide for them might be 
exercised with signal advantage tothe general prosperity, But seeing that sucha power is not 
expressly given by the constitution; and believing it cannot be deduced from any part of it, 
without an admissible latitude of construction, and a reliance on insuilicient precedents; believ- 
ing, also, that the permanent success of the Constitution depends on a definite partition of pow- 
ers between the general and the state governments, and that no adequate landmarks would be 
left by the constructive extension of the powers of congress, as proposed in the bill, [ have no 
option but to withhold my signature from it; cherishing the hope that its beneficial objects may 
be attained, by a resort for the necessary powers, to the same eer ym and virtue in the nation 
which established the Constitution in its actual form, and providently marked out in the instru- 
ment itself a safe and practicable mode of improving it, as experience might suggest. 


March 3, 1817, JAMES MADISON, 





- 
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We know indeed that the federal sceptre is passing from us, who have 
swayed it solong in peace and in war—with what success history shall tell— 
to you who, counted now by millions, will soon be counted by scores of mil- 
lions. But we have not the least apprehension on that account, so long as 
our great charter stands unimpaired. You will have the power of numbers, 
but the Constitution is your only warrant for its exercise ; and for the main- 
tainance of that in its obligations and its limitations, we rely both upon your 
good faith and our own spirit. This warning, how ever, and the fact, that 
the power of this Union is so soon to rest here, upon these central lands, 
having so many interests in common among themselves, and so many opp. ysed 
to the Atlantic and Pacific borde ‘rs, makes us but the more solicitous to 
watch the interpretation of our federal compact—to construe it strictly—to 
leave as little as possible to inference, and to suffer no encroachment upon 
its provisions. 

Perhaps, too, the time is coming when western states will be as sedulous 
to guard against constructive power as any states, eastern or southern. __IIli- 
nois may yet have an interest in maintaining the strictest construction, not less 
strong than Virginia. Possibly even now the difference of their circum- 
stances may account in part for the difference of their judgments. An old 
state, rich and well-peopled, finds her resources equal to her wants, and un- 
willingly admits interference from abroad; while a younger state, whose re- 
sources are undeveloped, and whose scattered population is struggling with 
difficulties, seeks aid from the readiest quarter with less question and scru- 
ple. But when the young state has herself become prosperous and strong, 
her wants are satisfied and her feelings reversed. Lay down, therefore, now, 
the principles by which you will have the Constitution interpreted, and a 
cording to which you will be governed, fifty years hence, when Illinois will 
be more potent than half the empires of the earth. Then, you will be 

cautious in the division of your resources with new states, rising up be- 
neath the overspreading wings of our eagle,—some of them, it may be, far 
off towards Hudson’s Bay, or by the southern Isthmus. 

The world is watching the solution of the problem we are solving on this 
western continent _—whether our governments of the people can be main- 
tained or not. ‘That depends upon the question whether written Constitu- 
tions can be preserved inviolate. If we interpret strictly, and execute fairly, 
the fundamental compact, a federal rep: ublican government is a reality which 
may last; if we do not, it must perish. Could this government last twenty 
years if it were consolidated t What prevents its being so but the main- 
tainance of all the rights of the states? Preserve them intact, and those 
free and independent sovereignties will stand as eternal barriers to check 
assumption and repel aggression. They know little of the motives of hu- 
man action, they have learned few lessons from the history of the world, 
who believe that a country like this, stretching from sea to sea, through 
twenty parallels of Jatitude, can be governed by any power but an Emperor’s 
and his prefects, except it be by a power like ours, strictly federal, with a 
limited and well- defined authority, where the reserved rights of the states 
are firmly guarded and constitutional guaranties constantly maintained.— 
With these rights guarded and these guaranties maintained, our states, our 
union, and our freedom, may last as long as the globe itself. And, 


““ Wide—as our own free race increase— 
Wide shall extend the elastic chain, 
And hold in everlasting peace, 

State after state, a mighty train.” 
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SECTIONAL RIGHTS UNDER THE CONSTITUTION, 


Tue constitution is the bond which binds the members of the Union 
together. If kept inviolate, there is no reason why it should not con- 
tinue for ages to secure all those blessings of which it has been so fertile 
during the years of its existence which have passed. If uncorroded by 
the rust which indifference would suffer to accumulate upon it—if its 
links be idinliala by ruthless hostility to its principle es, or by passion, 
the offspring of a folly miscalled ex pedie nce, it will continue to afford 
safety in prosperity, and security and promise for the future. Its parts 
are equal to each other in importance; for no one of them can be inva- 
ded without destroying that confidence in the good faith of the members 
of the alliance, without which it would be a cause of discord of more 
evil than of good. Yet there are parts of that instrument, the invasion 
of which would call forth more opposition than the violation of others ; 
for they have a more immediate bearing upon the prejudices and inter- 
ests of ‘large classes of the people. The intimate ethan between the 
states and the general government—the nicety of discrimination required 
to discover where the jurisdiction of the one commences, and that of the 
other ends—the jealousy of interference, and the immediate importance 
of the interests involved, render the relation peculiarly interesting, and 
that interest will increase with the national growth and wealth. When 
questions of this nature have arisen, involving the weal of the whole 
country, Providence has been so watchful over us, that jealousies have 
been quieted, the fires of animosity have been quenched at the altar of 
patriotism, and the contest has been terminated, leaving nothing to mark 
its existence but a deeper sense of the value of the Union, and the im- 
portance of unflinching fidelity to its true intent. A number of such 
questions are on the ¢apis at this time; and, perhaps, one at least of 
them will give rise to much angry discussion. The measure, commonly 
known as the Wilmot Proviso, having for its object the prohibition of 
slavery in territory hereafter to be acquired by the federal government, 
is so interesting and important, that a brief examination of it by the test 
of the constitution, may have a tendency to awaken inquiry to the prin- 
ciples of the measure, before men have enlisted either for or against 
it, without seeking aid from the light which the constitution throws 
upon it. 

The subject of slavery is looked upon by all reflecting minds as of vi- 
tal importance to the whole country ; and every one who values the in- 
stitutions under whose protection he lives, and while seeking the enjoy- 
ment and security of his own rights, is willing that his neighbor should 
have equal bene fits, is bound by the duty he owes himself, his genera- 
tion and posterity, to inform himself of the reciprocal rights and duties 
of the slave states and the free, and of the general government to each 
of them. 

A discussion of the “ question of slavery” would be ill-timed and out 
of place; and, in the investigation into which we are about to enter, let 
us endeavor to forget that it differs, in some respects, from most other 
questions ; and let us look at it but in one light—as a subject upon 
which political or constitutional law has bearing ; and let us look at it 
in that light, but from one point, and see whether the proposed proviso 
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would act in harmony with that great charter, whose provisions are supe- 
rior in obligation to the interests and passions of all alike—of those who 
legislate, and those legislated for. 

The Wilmot Proviso proposes to exclude slaves from the territory 
hereafter to be acquired by the federal government: a proposal which 
is at variance with the plain intent and meaning of the constitution. 
The government was organized for certain defined purposes—which, but 
for the existeuce of such government, each state would have to attend to 
individually. ‘These functions were not suffered to rest upon inference, 
but were specifically stated, and were to be carried out by proper and 
appropriate means. All powers not specifically delegated to the federal 
government were retained by the states. The operatiun of the govern- 
ment was wisely confined to objects of common interest: those which 
affected all of the states. Powers not necessary for the proper manage- 
ment of the interests confided to its charge, were not delegated; and es- 
pecially was care taken that the federal government should not encroach 
upon the rights of the states, including matters of internal police. The 
power to regulate commerce, and other grants, bearing a near relation to 
it, were not thought sufticieut to clothe the government with authority to 
prohibit the slave trade; and, by common consent, a special power was 
given to conclude, at the expiration of a prescribed period, a traflic re- 
pugnant to the feelings of the humane of ail the “old thirteen.” Do- 
mestic slavery existed, and was left to the management of those to whom 
the duty properly belonged. There was nothing in the institution of sla- 
very repugnant tu the new political organization; but, on the other hand, 
it was recognized, and a provision inserted for its protection. The bless- 
ings of security, peace, and protection to life and property, were not in- 

vaded by its existence; and the moral responsibility rested upon thuse 
only who participated in it. Such being the case, congress, certainly, 
was clothed with no power to legislate upon the subject as it existed in 
the states, by that instrument composing the Union. 

The power g given congress “to dispose of, and make all needful rules 
and regulations respecting the te rritory belonging to the United States,” 
must be construed ac cording to the spirit of the constmytion. Congress, 
for example, has no power to establish a little kingdom/‘in any territory, 
and give some one unlimited control over his fellows—for the plain rea- 
son, that such act would be repugnant to the intent of the constitution: 
an intent to be gathered from it asa whole. In short, such a grant 
would be neither “ necessary” nor “ needful’ for the proper regulation 
and rule of territory ; and no powers other than such have been granted. 
The grant must be construed to give congress power to legislate for ter- 
ritories in those matters which, in every infant settlement, as well as in 
those of more advanced age, are of pressing importance—such as the 
establishment of courts of justice. The territories now belonging to us 
are not dependencies of the United States, as Australia is of E ngl: and: 
nor can the territory which we may acquire hereafter be made so. W hat 
we have are, and what we may acquire will be, integral parts of the 
country,—-entitled to take positions along side of existing states, so soon 
as they shall have a sufficient population, and other requisites of political 
existence. The non-interference with slavery by the con\titution,—as 
slavery existed in the states originally composing the Union\-and its si- 
lence in regard to interference by the federal government wtb that in- 
stitutien, give the strongest ground for the belief that that instrument 
left it to the management of each state ;—the federal government being 
able to exercise all powers necessary and proper for its conduck without 
interference therewith. 
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If these views be correct, the congress has no legal right to refuse 
admission into the Union to a territory applying for it, merely in conse- 
quence of the existence of slavery in such territory ;—that being a mat- 
ter for the domestic government to regulate, and one which does not in- 
terfere with the functions of the general government—as is proved by 
the existence of slavery at the adoption of “the constitution, and the con- 
tinuance of it subsequently. 

The constitution evidently intended to guaranty to each and every citi- 
zen of the Union, the right to enjoy his liberty and property in any part 
of the Union which he might select for his residence, subject to the laws 
properly established. Slav ery, as has beeu shown, is not repugnant to 
the constitution ; and the conclusion is inevitable, that no power can pro- 
hibit slavery in any territory, until the admission of such territory as a 
state, and the prohibition, by the government, of such state. The power 
to make “ all needful rules and regulations,” would require the most lati- 
tudinarian construction to authorise thé enactment of a law prohibiting 
slav ery—depriving its citizens of property, the possession of which could 
not interfere with the legitimate exercise of the functions of the general 
government. 

Such, then, being the case: slavery being recognized by the constitu- 
tion as lawful, and to be protected, and its existence being i in entire con- 
formity with granted powers, and their proper exercise : ‘he who divests 
himself of sectional and party views, must admit that the Proviso seeks 
to do that which is beyond the pale of the constitution. 

If the proviso be enacted, slow, indeed, will be the settlement of ter- 
ritory which may be acquired in the south-west, and no purpose, such 
as its friends seek, can be obtained by it ;—for, even in case of its enact- 
ment, the admission of such territory into the Union as a state would 
give it power immediately to establish slavery within its borders, and no 
law of act of congress could reach it. 

‘The measure wold give the people of one section of the Union ad- 
vantages not possessed by others; for, although slavery would be Alike 
prohibited to all, the equality would be merely technic: il or constructive, 
and not real ; for one would have to sacrifice no rights in emigrating, 
while another would find the door closed against him, unless he would 
submit, in making his home in a land bought with blood and treasure, to 
which he had contributed—to restrictions neither required of his fathers, 

tthe time of the formation of the government, nor contemplated by 
dint as to become the burden of their children 

Such measures have an inevitable tendency to inflame dangerous 
wounds in our body politic; and he must be recklessly bold, who, in a 
matter which would be of doubtful expedience, even did not the funda- 
mental laws of the country prohibit it, would fan the expiring embers of 
sectional jealousy, and do that which, we are assured, would be the sig- 
nal for dissolving our league of brotherhood, “as flax is severed at the 
touch of fire.” 

To appeal to the constitution has become unfashionable. Men shrug 
their shoulders, as if it were the fountain of wild vagaries ; and their con- 
duct would often lead one to suppose that that sacred covenant had be- 
come a dead letter ;—that momentary interests prompt political action ; 
and that popularity i is the only measure of propriety. If such a feeling 
be suffered to gain strength, it will undermine the fabric reared at so much 
cost. ‘Then, indeed, will liberty be but a name, and man’s government 
of himself become a jest for the enemies of humanity. But better things 
are to be hoped for :—-increased intelligence will give a higher apprecia- 
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tion of the blessings of our institutions; and the world will learn that 
men are not brutes, to be alternately coaxed and driven; but that the ry 
are reasonable beings, who need only to understand their duty to secure 
the perfor mance of it. 

If, as is generally admitted, the federal government be limited in its op- 
eration to certain well-def ined subjects of action ;—if it be charged with 
the management of certain great national affairs only, handed to it by the 
states jif it be step ping beyond its proper sphere, in meddling with mat- 
ters not given to its charge, and the care of which does not fall within 
its province ;—if, as the best authority declares, “ powers not delegated 
to the United States by the constitution, nor prohibited by it to the states, 
be reserved to the states respectively, or to the people :’—there is no 
error in the conclusion, that the government should never take action, 
when such action is not necessary and proper for the discharge of its del- 
egated trusts. If it be true that the general government is clothed, nei- 
ther by express grant nor by necessary influence, with power to interfere 
with slave ry, the existence or non-existence of such condition being nei- 
ther an impediment nor an advantage to it in the discharge, according to 
to the spirit of the constitution, of its functions, we are justified in say- 
ing that it is a matter left to the management of those upon whom it has 
an immediate bearing, being one of those powers “ reserved to the states 
or to the people.’ 

Is it presumptuous to hope that the good sense of the most inveterate 
oppouent of slavery will restrain him from le nding his support to a mea- 
sure at variance with the constitution under which we live? Is any one 
ready, for the sake of a party triumph, to raise his arm against his bro- 


ther? The operation of the measure would te fatal. Under the exist- 
ing state of things, the slaves are gradually leaving the northern slave 
states for a more southern clime. <A few years of non-interference will 
sutlice to make Virginia, and some other states, in reality, free states. 
But, close the avenues of ecress, and the effect will be like that produ iced 
by checking the pers spiration of the human body :—the humors will re- 
main in the system—its vital action will be derange »d, and a miserable 


dissolution will ensue. 

In other days, our fathers mutually sacrificed their wishes at the altar 
consecrated to the public good. Shall we, having been born under the 
sacred covenant entered into by them—after its purchase by their blood, 
—having grown from infancy to manhood under its protection, while our 
common country has outstripped every competitor in the race of i improve- 
ment and happiness—part in anger ?—look upon each other with suspi- 
cion ?—and destroy all present that is valuable, and every hope of the fu- 


ture ? 
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To an aspirant after scientific and literary eminence, three paths are open. 
He may post himself among the a priort principles of the pure Reason, 
and thence proceed, by the method of deduction, to the development of con- 
clusions of irresistible certainty, because logical emanations of axioms that 
rest on the supreme authority of spontaneous intuition. Such was the pro- 
cess of Euclid, in framing his Elements; such the method of Aristotle, in 
first putting together his admirable Logic ; and such, also, was the course of 
Kant, in dealing with the lofty problem of the Transcendental and the Ab- 
solute. In all these, and in many more of the like character, the ratioci- 
nation, in close consecutive links, was solid as the centre of the world, but 
in many of its analyses, light, airy and beautiful as the twinkling lines of 
the gossamer. 

To succeed by this method, great patience, perseverance and philosophic 

aution are indis spe ‘nsable, else demonstration insensibly falls away into the- 
a and theory dissipates in pure hypothesis. 

But another path is open to the aspirant after a noble fame, in the walks 
of divine meditation. Renouncing the a priori principles, that conduct to 
the Necessary and the Absolute—leaving Ontology alone to minds of a lof- 
tier order , he may devote his energies to the empiric: al fields of Phenomeno- 
logy, th: it lie exclusive ly within the domain of Sensation. ‘hus, by the me- 
thod of Induction, he may observe, analyze, and classify facts, varying their 
phases, by all possible experiments, so as to make sure of their real connex- 
ion; and then finally, he may arrange the whole, all the observed imstantia 
natura, as the author of the Novum Organon calls them, into general laws, 
which are nothing but propositional formulas, in which the facts are redu- 

ced to their most general expression. ‘This is the method of the Inductive 

Logic, and is pure ly empirical. Its certainty, however, as far as it goes, 
is equi al to that of the deductive met hod, or trans scendental and absolute Lo- 
gic. The difference between the two methods may be thus analytically ex- 
pressed. ‘The inductive, or Baconian, deals alone with the phenomenal ef 
fect, and its actual antecedents and consequents. ‘The deductive, (mean- 
ing by this term the a@ przori,) investigates causes. ‘The one inquires con- 
cerning quality, the other, in relation to substance. ‘The one interrogates 
the surface, that is, the outward manifestation; the other auns at the cen- 
tre, implicated in the folds of accidental circumstance, and properties mere- 
ly relative. In the language of the Germans, the science of the one is bas- 
ed on visible or sensuous phenomena; that of the other, on noumexa, which 
are alone cognizable by pure reason. In fine, physical and metaphysical 
are the two words that, rightly understood, indicate the total difference be- 
tween the two methods, which constitute the only legitimate paths in every 
sphere of attainable knowledge. And both aree qually laborious. ‘The long 
protracted, and triumphantly successful toils of Plato and Aristotle, and 
Kant and Cousin, in the metaphysical sphere, have had their ample coun- 
terpart in the life-long lucubrations of a Newton, a Linnzus, a Davy, in the 
regions of the physical. 

To the aspirant, however, there is a third path open—a species of illegi- 
timate method, or rather negation of method, which, although it may never 
lead to any ultimate of lasting renown, still, very ofien conducts to notoriety. 

When an individual finds himself utterly incompetent to grapple with the 
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real problems of the universe, either in the munjective or objective “vue res 
and nevertheless cannot rest satisfied with that humble and he: thy obse a 
rity, the shade which kindly Nature designs as a shelter for her inferior 
products, too feeble to bear a maximum of light—there is, in such case, but 
one course Jeft to the candidate for notoriety, reckless whether it come in 
the form of the brightest fame, or the blac kest. infamy. 

He has nothing to do but cut loose from the shore 's of sensation, bid adieu 
to all the load-stars of reason, and stretch the sails of imagination boldly out 
on a voyage of discovery into unknown seas. He is tco imbecile to suc- 
ceed in the fields of actual observation—let him try more remote regions of 
silence and of solitude, whence one whisper has never issued—where one 
ray of light has never fallen since the morning of creation—or if so, at least, 
not for the ear or the eye of the human dwellers on this, our little planet, 
which gyrates its diminutive rounds, but as a mote in the atmosphere of the 
infinite. Let the bold Afronaut of the upper altitudes, insect though he be, 
not despair. Let him ply his fancy well, manufecture a full freight of the 
oa and if he possess large constructive talent, with the smallest pos- 

»le share of conscientiousness, so much the better. Let him fabricate his 
super -solar romances as wildly incredible as may be, and utter them boldly 
as revelations of the uuknown and wnknowadble; and he may safely leave it 
to the organ of wonder to do the rest. He need entertain no fears that he 
will lack readers and believers. Nature has wise/y made provision that the 
dupes shall always equal the¢mpostors. The knaves and the fools together 
constitute the two members of an algebraic equation, where the ¢orrespond- 
ing terms exactly balance each other. ‘The formula of which may be ex- 
pressed thus -—K naves -|- X — Fools—X. Let X. here re present the ua- 
kn oan and unknowable, and we have a very pretty problem, which, notwith- 
standing the assertion of many analysts to the contrary, we are compelled, 
after many ineffectual attempts at reduction, to pronounce utterly insolvable. 

The student of history will be at no loss to compretiend my meaning, and 
will require no other evidence of its truth. All Americans will re adily 
make a like concession, since no country in the world has ever been more 
decidedly prelific in ex: anples fitted to illustrate the ve rity of the principle 
that we have above assumed, t than this magnificent continent of ours, 

In the manufacture of new revelations, we have rendered ourselves espe- 
cially conspicuous. In this respect, we are far ahead of the old world. 
Long since the proclamation of any new apostolate from heaven, on the 
shores of Europe, or even in the wilds of Asia or Africa, we can reckon up 
nearly half a dozen direct annunciations from the mens regions, 

We have been blessed with the Shaker Testament! the go/den Bible of 
the Mormons! the sub/zme vaticinations of Parson Miller, intent on the de- 
flacration of the universe! and last, if not least, the divine revelations of 
Audrew Jackson Davis, the clairvoyant, under the self-assumed and sono- 
rous title of ‘‘ The Poughkeepsie Seer!!!’ 

All these have found a race of easy believers, ready not only to buy, but 
to read, and credit 2 ries, such as ‘might hardly be imposed on the intel- 
lect of a naked Osage! And indeed it is net to be denied, that we have 
among us a class, not altogether insignificant in numbers, who adept, if not 
in theory, certainly, at least, in fact, the maxim of general faith of a certain 
notable father of the early ages—*‘ Credo quia Impossibilia 1” « TF believe, 
because the credenda are impessible ! !” A logical enthymeme, one would 
think, highly convenient to the innovating announcer of new wonders, but 
atte .nded with some peril to the reason of his disciples. 

But, nevertheless, although appearances, on a superficial survey, are against 
us, and miraculous revelations, instead of being the exception, as wise and 
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good men have hitherto regarded them, are bidding fair with us to become 
the rule, so rapid is the assumnption of supernatural missions ; still, it would 
be wrong for a passing spectator to regard the manza asa general infection, 
that had taken any deep hold of the great masses of our population. These 
have nothing at all to do with such miserable follies. They sail calmly and 
quietly on in the guiding light of the old beacons of philoso phy and religion, 
and survey from a distance, with a smile of half mournful contempt, the me- 
teor-dance of these mocking wild-fires, which run riot on the waves of folly, 
and perish as soon as the eye ceases to pursue their evanescent movements. 

To this enlightened class of the community, who seek for solid informa- 
tion, and feel no remarkable interest in the ravings of either fanaticism or 
the mad-house, we owe an apology for introducing to their notice, even for 
purposes of condemnation, the book of monstrous imposture, entitled Di- 
vine Revelations, by A. J. Davis! We can only plead that our acquaint- 
ance with the various forms of literary monstrosity is not wholly unimpor- 
tant, as demonstrating, by way of cor nparison, the pares? of common 
sense over insanity. In truth, all such facts belong to the social history of 
a people, and it is therefore due as well to our character in the present, as 
to those after ages, when posterity will seek to be informed as to all the 
real manifestations of social life among us, when we shall have passed away, 
that those public tournals, which profess to mirror all the phases of that so- 
cial life, should do so faithfully in all things. A true specu/um must reflect 
the shadows as well as the lights; the crooked cross-wrinkies, as well as the 
lines where beauty lingers. 

If this be not a sufficient apology for reviewing a work of inane jargon, 
we beg leave to interpose an illustrious precedent, perfectly apropos. When 
a friend rated the renowned Knight of La Mancha, for choosing, as the gui- 
ding star of his chivalrous achievements, a common country wench, he made 
reply in words of the most cogent logic :—‘ I perform the exploits of towr- 
ney not for her sake—TI only use her name for the purpose of performing the 
exploits of tourney; and as to that matter, Dulcinea del ‘Tobosa will answer 
full as well as the divinest princess in the world!’ A most sapient reflec- 
tion, which we propose applying to our own individual case. 

We are just now infected with a — for writing a Review, and the 
mad reveries of the clairvoyant will subserve our purpose, as a text, as ad- 
mirably as the meditations of the most veritable sage! so now we will pro- 
ceed at once to the accomplishment of our undertaking. 

To the volume before us, we may safely accord one pre-eminence—that it 
assumes a more presumptuous tentative, not only in its sweep over the in- 
came heights of apa ve. and its reach into-the remotest depths of eterni- 

, but also in its imaginative excursions into the unexplored abysses of be- 
ing, than any treatise ever ‘mee either by the art of man, or the inspira- 
tion of the Dei ity. 

The great problem of the human mind, in the objective sphere, hath ever 
related to the origin of the visible creation. Whence is this earth ? whence 
are yonder heavens? are the first questions of infant thought, as the latest 
of hoary-headed meditation. ‘he rational portion of mankind are content 
to acquiesce in the general proposition, that these, like all finite forms, are 
the immediate and beautiful products of the infinite mind, whose omnipo- 
tent agency, by an act of pure volition, originated and still sustains all the 
dynamic movements, all the inimitable mechanism of this universe of suns 
and worlds, and the immortal spirits fur whose transcendent wonder and de- 
vout admiration, every material thing was created. 

Others, whose mawkish sentimentalism revelts at every idea possessing the 
sanction of the authority of ages, and whose roving versatility is perpetually 
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seeking for the nore/, and the more it is also owfre and incredible, the better, 
set themselves down to the fabrication of hypothesis, and never fail to pro- 
duce marvellous cosmogonies, which flit and glitter a moment above the dark- 
rolling stream of years, objects of extravagant wonder, to those endowed 
with a double allotment of that unscrupulous organ ; and then break and 
vanish in the lethean eddies, never to float again. 

Thus we have seen the theories of Burnet and of Buffon; of Whiston, 
Leibnitz, and Kepler; the Plutonian and Neptunian, with their opposite so- 
lutions of the Jgneous and the Aqueous origin of this mundane sphere. But, 
like the dove that wandered forth from the ark, over the wild waste of dilu- 
vial waters, the navigator in these seas of fantastic speculation may find no 
solid promontory of genuine firm earth, on which to rest the sole of his foot. 

The reason is obvious to a philosophic mind. Creation belongs to the 
category of the Contingent, not the Absolute. It was a fact done, not a 
principle of truth inherent in the eternal reason. In fine, it is an effect to 
be classed with phenomena evolved, not a cause grouped in scientific no- 
menclature, with substantial zowmena. ‘To the absolute, or ontological, we 
may apply the rules of @ priori reasoning, and deduce conclusions of irre- 
sistible certainty. But to fucts, no suc h rule of logic may be applied. 
Facts are always historical. To be known, they need to be observed ; and 
the observer must offer unimpeachable credentials in support of his vera- 
city, and make an intelligible report of the results of his observation. 

There is but one other method by avhich the phenomena of a former 
era may be transmitted to the knowledge of after ages. The phenome- 
na may have been embodied in permanent forms of effect, and thus con- 
stitute a sort of material or hieroglyphical narrative, to be read by the 
eyes of posterity. But in this case, to make these hieroglyphics legible, 
they must be illuminated by the lights of present experience. We must 
have other effects of a like character, with which to confront them in 
comparison: In fine, they must be such in every particular, that we may 
test them by the rigid rules of inductive logic. If they be essentially 
like certain consequents, with which we are familiar, and ‘observation has 
taught us that these latter are invariable conjoined to a certain set of an- 
tecedents, then are we entitled to infer similar antecedents in the case of 
the former. 

But if we behold signs of a single effect, such as we have never known 
united in any sequence of experience, on that supposition we cannot af- 
firm any particular antecedent to such effect, without duing violence to 
the whole spirit of the inductive philosuphy. 

I know it will be objected by some, that geology furnishes the solu- 
tion required, and opens a sure path into the mysterious depths of cos- 
mogony. No assertion could be more superficial. Geology, it is true, 
may show us the effects of volcanic fire on the primitive mountains ; and 
we readily recognize the posterior term of a well-known sequence of ex- 
perience, and therefore, with the utmost confidence, infer the anterior 
term. 

But removed by unexplored and impassable chasms of duration, far be- 
yond the remotest traces ever detected by geology, long e’er the crys- 
tals of granite were deposited in the abysse s of the primeval ocean ; long 
e’er the shining germ of the ruby was Jaid, that hardens and brightens 
into a star-like gem, in a million years; long e’er the light fern-leaf quiv- 
ered over the naked rocks, but recently then ejected from the deep seas, 
veiled in rayless dark, lies the true era of creation. A true cosmogony 
must give the birth of substance, the germ in essence, not the exterior, 
and therefore phenomenal process of sensible development. But where 
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is the intellect to accomplish this lofty undertaking? 'To doit, one must 
uncover the unknown face of chaos. He must pierce beyond all chemi- 
cal composites and components. He must behold the primitive materiel 

of creation, in its first shape, before its fluid unity was manifested in any 
fixed forms—nay, more, he must see that material actually created ! 
That is to say, he, a creature of time, must absolutely be hold with pre- 
sent vision, a past fact, that transpired in the solitary remoteness of eter- 
nity! But this isnot only impossible, but absurd. And for this reason, 
every attempt to describe the primitive condition of the substance of mat- 
ter, has resulted only in ludicrous failure. 

The ancients wasted much futile labor on the profitless question, 

Thales represented water as being the elementary principle of all 
things. His disciple, Anaximander, substituted for water, pure infinity, 
by which he probably meant illimitable space. Anaximines took an in- 
termediate stand between the metaphysica! primordial of Anaximander, 
and the grosser physical of Thales. He affirmed azr to be the primitive 
element. 

Such were the dreams of the Ionic School. The Italic School was equal- 
ly fruitful in hypotheticals. 

Pythagoras asserted the sole principle of the universe to be indivisible 
and absolute wnity—a unity that includes, in a mystic identity of sub- 
stance, both matter and spirit, without any distinction or sign of separa- 
tion. He designates this primary and supreme unity, by the term Monad. 

But from unity emanates the mu/tiple, and this multiple is matter, which, 
in being detached from the Monad, becomes the Dyad, the principle of the 
indefinite dark, variable, &c. Such were the reveries of the Founder of 
the Italic School. 

Timaeus, one of his disciples, regards the universe as but one immense 
intelligent animal, with God for the soul, and matter for the organism. 

The Eleatic Metaphysical School, whose chief masters were Xeno- 
phanes, Parmenides, and Zeno, presented the strict formula of ideal pan- 
theism. They gave as a logical demonstration of their formula, this no- 
table destructive dilemma. “ If any thing has been created, it must have 
been created out of that which was, or out of that which eas not. Out of 
that which was not, is impossible; for out of nothing, nothing can come. 
Out of that which was, is impossible also ; for if it already was, it could not 
have been made.”’ Hence they inferred the utter impossibility of any 
production whatsoever. We have recently seen this theory re-produced 
among the modern Germans, particularly in Schelline’s celebrated doc- 
trine of The All One!’ And at this moment it constitutes the mystic 
dream of the Transcendentalists of New-England. 

The Eleatic Physical School took opposite ground, as their point of 
departure. Instead of positing themselves in infinite unity, they set out 
in the conception of infinite multiplicity. They predicated, as the effi- 
cient and sole cause of all things, uncreated matter, and eternal motion. 
Thus their theory of the universe was strictly mechanical. 

The intermediate School of Heraclitus and Empedocles s, soucht out a 
middle way between the op posite dogmas of pure spirit and everlasting 
atoms. T hey maintained fre, acting according to the two fundaments ‘| 
Jaws of love and hatred, metaphorical expressions for attraction and re- 
pulsion, to be the real principle of all material phenomena. ‘This solu- 
tion belonged rather to cosmology than cosmogony. ‘This was the least 
presumptuous ofall the Grecian schools. It asse srted common reason as 
the supreme criterion of all truth. 

Among the moderns, the Scottish School have adopted the same the- 
ory. 
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The student of history will perceive at a glance, what a striking simi- 
larity exists between those ancient systems of philosophy and the preva- 
lent schools of the present day. Stillit would be unfair to enter against 
the moderns a general charge of plagiarism. The obvious explanation 
of the similarity sv very apparent, is suggested by the great fact, that all 
the different schools of philosophy, in every age and nation, occupy 
themselves with one fundamental problem—‘the actual origin of the 
universe ;” and this admits of only a few even apparent solutions. It 
follows, therefore, as a matter of course, that those who pursue, although 
perfectly independent of each other, the investigation of the great pro- 
blem, must proclaim, as the necessary results of their inquiry, theories 
in many respects strikingly similar. 

Indeed, all the doctrines of the schools of Greece were anticipated 
centuries before, in the far depths of antiquity, by the metaphysical 
Bramins of Hindoostan. 

The Brahm of the Vedas—the infinite pure unity, existent in lumi- 
nous shadows—is obviously the same as the primitive Monad of Pytha- 
goras. The Vedanta school is identical with the metaphysical Eleatics 
of Grecia Magna. In proof of this, we need only present their capital 
axiom—* Brahma alone exists; every thing else is clusion!” We 
may remark, by the way, that this, too, is the formula of the Boston pan- 
theists. Indeed, were I a believer in the doctrine of metempsychosis, I 
should not hesitate to pronounce Ralph Waldo Emerson the identical 
Vyasa of innumerable Hindoo legends, founder of the Vedanta system, 
re-appeared once more in the green woods of the west, to pass through 
the same pantheistic dream that created so much noise of yore at the 
dawn of history in the far-distant east ! 

Gatama, the author of the Nyaya philosophy, anticipated “ the log ¢cal 
emanations,” and even the sy llogistic method of Aristotle. 

Kanada, the founder of the Vaiseschika system, prated as eloquently 
of atoms as even Democritus, or any French encyclopedist of the eigh- 
teenth century. ‘The same may be ‘said of the Djainas, the Heterodox 
school of Hindostan. While, of the Bud lhists, one sect asserts the im- 
possibility ofa plenum, and that every thing consists in vacuum, or non- 
being! another sect adopts strict materialism. Its starting point, like 
the modern schoo] of Locke and Condillac, is sensation as the sole prin- 
ciple of science. 7 third sect of Buddhists, still more sagacious, al- 
lows of no other reality in the universe than se/f!— This is the individual 
pantheism of the modern school of Fichte, so inordinately eulogized by 
Thomas Carlyle. Here the solitary ego absorbs all things. 

When we survey these everlasting contradictions in philosophy, 
where antinomy seems to be the only law, we are almost tempted toa 
base abandonment of reason in the assertion, that truth is unattainable; 
and we exclaim with the poet— 


Oh! sons of earth, attempt ye still to rise, 
By mountains pil’d on mountains to the skies 
Heaven still with laughter the vain toil surveys, 
And buries madmen in the heaps they raise !” 


? 


But we should recollect that knowledge is a tree of slow growth. That 
its silent increase is by the addition of imperceptible grains, in vast cy- 
cles of ages; and that betwixt the germ and the flower, as betwixt the 
flower and the fruit, countless years may darkly intervene. It has been 
so with all our sciences of the merely empirical. How, then, may we 
suppose a different law, in relation to the philosophy, which includes and 
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explains them all ! We have thus no pretext to despair for human rea- 
son, And although dogmatism be absurd, it still asserts the dignity of 
our common nature, and is, therefore, infinitely preferable to scepticism, 
which, whether employed in the interest of sin or devotion, is at once 
a libel on man, and blasphemy against his maker ! 

It may be of service to note, briefly, the reason for the innumerable 
failures in these higher regions of philosophic inquiry. In my judg- 
ment, they result entirely from an indistinct and erroneous conception of 
the ohjects and limits of true knowledge. Most philosophers, hitherto, 
have had but a very vague and unsettled idea of the absolute logic of 
investigation. Even the number of the categories has not yet been fixed 
with any accuracy. Aristotle has ten, while Kant increases them to 
twelve. And, at this moment, there are thousands of scientific men, of 
no mean reputation, both in Europe and America, who do not perceive 
the necessity of any definite division at all. 

Now, we think it can be demonstrated, that two categories exhaust 
completely all conceivable subjects of thought—all possible objects in 
the universe. These are cause and effect. Everything must be either 
the one or the other, or relations of these. 

Again, effects are grouped together in a certain order of sequence, 
which order constitutes the laws of nature; and as the order is invaria- 
ble, the consequent may always be inferred from its specific antecedent, 
and vice versa. Thus the one is the exponent and sign of the other. 
Now, it is evident that the physical sciences and swjective psychology 
deal alone with effects, facts, or phenomena. They have ps sitively no- 
thing to do with the sphere of absolute causes or substantial existence. 
This belongs to the jurisdiction of pure reason alone. But even reason 
cannot labor profitab ly in this transcende nie sphere, without, first of all, 
assigning an accurate definition of causation. This obvious truth, in- 
quirers have, hitherto, strangely overlooke : or altogether mistaken. 

In the preceding number of this journ: al, the first part of the arti- 
cle on the Deity, we have atte mpted to apply Bsa desideratum by a logi- 
cal de mishatestion—~that causation resides in mind alone; and that its sole 
mode of manifestation is pure volition. If this Proposition be t Ne, it is 
idle to inquire how the universe was produced. ‘The word how always 
refers to mediate instruments used in the process of production, But 
volition acts immediately, and wholly independent of instruments; and 
3 act is the effect pr oduced. Contemplated in this sublime light, all 

lifficulty vanishes. Deity is the supreme cause ; volition is the process ; 
oo the universe is the effect. 

It is time, now, that we devote a few remarks to the theory of Andrew 
Jackson Davis, or rather of the unknown guardians, under the commis- 
sion of lunacy, chosen to speak for him. We may observe, at the outset, 
that, both as respects its method and its objects, a wilder theory was ne- 
ver put down on paper. ‘The most lying romance—the moon hoax—the 
tales of the Arabian Nights—the notorious fables of Gulliver, and Mun- 
chausen,—become almost credible, when compared to the extravagant 
Revelations in this mad medley of ignorance and i imposture. No one can 
believe, for a moment, the avowed mode in which he professes to obtain 
his supernatural information, without a total renunciation of the attri- 
bute of reason. 

We will give the abnormal, or clairvoyant, process of the Seer, in the 
words of his scribe ; a statement often repeated by himself in the course 
of his lectures: 
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*¢ He (Davis!) associates familiarly with the inhabitants of the spirit-world, and 
the diversified knowledge cultivated by them is rendered accessible to his mind. 
The associated angels and spirits of the ‘second sphere’ are as one grand man, ia 
sympathetic communication with him to transmit knowledge to mankind on earth, 
which they perceive the latter are, for the first tune, prepared to receive”! !!—P, 
xvii, Jn. 


So much for the abnormal process. 

The contents of the volume are ona par with the presumptuous an- 
nunciation of supernatural authority at the outset. They are a crude 
medley of contradictory dogmas, from Swede nborg, Fourier, D, Hol- 
bach, and atheists in general. The object of the book is twofold :—1. 
To furnish a solution of the old and fond: imental problem of the origin 
of things. And, 2. To apply this solution in tke interest of Fourier’s 
theory of Association. 

As to the first, the guardians of Davis are not content with present- 
ing us an ordinary cosmogony of the earth. They do not even stop with 
the visible heavens, within the swee p of the te slesc ‘ope; but they climb 
the heights and sound the depths of all space, and boldly pronounce upon 
it all. They travel backwards into farthest eternity, and proclaim all 
that ever hath been. The *y pierce forwards into the ‘darkest abysses of 
futurity, and record all that ever will be! 

What, then, is the most general expression of this solution—which all 
“the angels of the second sphere” vouchsafed their aid to evolve ? 

This question can alone be answered by a careful study. The task 
of analysis is rendered exceedingly diffic “ult by the illogic ‘al method of 
the volume, and the contradic tory nature of its contents. But, bearing 
in mind that there are but four conceivable solutions that can be given, 
of the great problem of ages; and consulting the spirit, as well as the 
loose and illogical verbiage of the work before us—we feel ourselves 
able, after a thorough reading, to pronounce upon and classify the theory 
it maintains. And this, we unhesitatingly assert to be pure materialism ! 
There are, to be sure, in the course of the lectures, some expressions 
that, at the first sight, seem to contradict the foregoing proposition, lor 
instance: the authors frequently use the terms “ mind,” “ spirit,” “ great 
positive mind,” &c. These phrases, at the outset of our analysis, puzzled 
us not a little. And we were, at first, inclined to think, that the system 
was the same as that of Kapila, the founder of the Sankhya school, 
among the Hindoos, who represented matter as the primitive unity, alone 
productire, and mind as the multiple and ultimate product. But by putting 
together the scattered rhetorical definitions, found in various parts of the 
volume, we soon discovered that the dishonest sophists used the terms in 
question in an altogether mew and contradictory sense ; and that, after all, 
they signify nothing properly ¢mmaterial, 

This will be obvious from the followi ing quot ations, 

Hear the definition of “the great positive mind,’—a term that they 
repeat incessantly, ad nauseam: 


“ The Internal is infinite, and so likewise is the Exrternal. The whole may be 
comprehended by understanding the principles and laws of cause and effect. For 
the cause is the beginning—the effect is the ultimate. The whole considered as 


rt 


universal and eternal, composes an intelligent, thinking, positive mind”! !—P. 7 


Thus, God is represented but as the totality of nature. This is pan- 
theistic materialism in its grossest form. Agi in: 
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“The universe is animated by a living spirit to form the whole ;—one grand man. 
Therefore, there are two principles only existing :—one, the body ; the other, the 
soul ;—one, the divine positive wind; the other, the univercelum. Man is a part 
of this great body of the divine mind. — He is a gland, (!) or minute organ” !—P. 


463. 


Our readers will very likely conclude, that a book containing such ab- 
surdities must certainly have emanated, not from the “second sphere,” 
but from the precincts of Bedlam! 

But hear them again define the term “ spiritual :” 


> 


“T nse,” say they, “the terms ‘ spiritual,’ ‘ celestial,’ ‘ heavenly,’ as represent- 
ing distinct degrees of material refinement.”—P, 641. 


This is just about as rational as to say—* I use the term light to denote 
a refined degree of darkness! or, the term sweet to express an exquisite 
bitter.” 

But to show, beyond all dispute, that the volume before us is an absurd 
tissue of the grossest materialism and most disgusting atheism, we will 
present a few more random quotations : 


“The first power of motion contained all forces now known to exist. So, also, 
did matter contain the specific essences and properties to produce man.”—P. 69. 

‘Mun is the highest and most perfect combination of organized matter.”—P. 
597. 


“Man, spiritually, is the perfection of motion” !!—P. 604. 


nO 


So much for the anthropology of the Seer. Let us now indulge in a 
taste of his psychology : 


“« Sound, of every kind, conveys to the mind a peculiar vibration,—impercepti- 
bly, yet irresistibly, undulates the portion of the mind with which it comes in con- 
tact. ‘This vibration is the idea”! !—P. 39. 


What a wonderful discovery is this—that the mind has portions, or 
parts; and that these parts are elastic, and susceptible of vibrations! 
From this, it follows, that the mind has a north and a south corner,—an 
upper side and an under side,—and is of a certain odor and color With- 
out visual inspection, we would pronounce, according to this hypothesis, 
on the peculiar tint of Mr, Davis’ mind. It must be decidedly green / 
But it also follows, from the foregoing theory, that, as ideas are vibra- 
tions, some ideas are /oud, and some dow,—some long, and others short. 
Nay, perhaps there are black and blue ideas, and thoughts of all the hues 
of the rainbow ! 

We may further remark, here, that this whole theory of vibrations is 
a pitiful plagiarism, from Hartley ;—a theory long ago, even as to the 
nervous apparatus, abandoned, by all who make any pretensions to phy- 
sivological science. Hear them again : 


‘* It is well to remark, that nature is life the human brain; and is incessantly 
producing forms, as the brain is thoughts” ! 

Doubtless, many will suppose that this theory, at least, is original. But 
no ;—to produce any new thought is, with the clairvoyant’s guardians, 
a “golden impossibility!" The identical conception was anticipated 
in a remarkable work, which we specially commend to the atten- 
tion of modern atheists, as furnishing a great magazine of wondrous ar- 
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guments, well suited to their purposes. We mean the mock Memoirs of 
Martinus Scriblerius. There the marvellous discovery is made, and set 
forth in all the fitting phraseology of wonder, that ‘as the liver secretes 
bile, so doth the brain secrete ideas !” 

So much for clairvoyant psychology. Now let us have a specimen of 
its ontology: 



















«* Matter is the substance of every thing in the universe.”—P. 227. ‘ The re- 
finement of matter is termed spiritual."—P. 58.“ It is a law of matter to pro- 
duce its udfimate mind.’ * All ultimates are matter.”—P. 47. 
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The cosmology is fully equal to the ontology : 





r : . . S “79 > -e ry ve a ‘a a OF T 5 
‘The universe is a vortex” /—P. 77. ‘ The earth is a slomach” !—P. 309. 








But the astronomy of the work is most ridiculous of all. It does not 
even possess the poor merit of being new; but is a miserable theft from 
the wild reveries vf Charles Fourier. It asserts six circles of suns, 
formed successively around the great central vortex, or ‘unimaginable 
ocean of liquid fire.” Each circle of suns, or each family of planets, is 
| 
je cted from a circle, relatively nearer the primordial vortex. These par- 
ticles are drawn together by attraction, and thus form nuclei, which ulti- 
mately increase to the proper magnitude! 

This th. ory is contradictory to the settled laws of mathematics and 
phy sics al; so. For if the hypothetical 7gaeous particle s be under the do- 
minion of attraction, they could not be Pp rojected at all, w ithout the whole 
mass to which they ad here attractively becoming projectile “8 And if 
the particles be not under the dominion of attraction,—like all imponder- 
able age nts, as light, he: at, &c.,—their intensity must decrease in the exact 
ratio that the square of their distance increases; and thus, every league 
of their journey in free space, instead of bringing them nearer together, 
so as to constitute a xucleus, would only remove the m farther apart! Just 
as the opposite sides of any angle continually and rapidly diverge the 
farther they are produced from the apex. 

But again, the theory does not give, and cannot give, any explanation 
as tu the cause of the rotatory aud elliptical motions of the suns and plan- 
ets. Ignorant and imbecile as the guardians of Davis are, mey could 
not avoid perceiving this defect in their heterogeneous system ; and they 
have endeavored to avoid the inference by an hypothesis, still more ridi- 
culous. Hear them account for the motion of the sun around its axis: 


represented as being produced by the emission of igneous particles pro- 


«The motion it has, upon its az7s. is the still more violent motion that was given it by t 
reception of partic les, Which came with such velocity as to cause it almost instantly to revolve” 
=P. 165, ; 





One or two considerations enly, deduced from the mathematical prin- 
ciples of motion and the establishe d laws of physics, will serve to de- 
monstrate the extreme folly of such a supposition. 1. Every particle of 
matter that falls towards a sun, or planet, according to the laws of attrac- 
tion, must fall, in a line directly perpendicular, to the centre of ihe at- 
tracting mass. 

2. No conceivable impetus, perpendicular to the centre of gravity, can 
possibly confer rotatory motion! And thus do we see that the astrono- 
my is in perfect keeping with all the rest—which, from beginning to end, 
is a jumble of huge impossibilities. 

We need make but a single remark as to the detestable morality of 
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the book. This, however, has one merit. It is perfectly consistent with 
the science. As the latter is suited to the sphere of the mad-house, so 
the former is admirably adapted to the ethics of the penite niiary. The 
one is a fit p »hilosophy for fools, —the other, a beautiful code for the deck 


of a piratical cruiser! Hear: 


“The interior principle, which is of d/vine ortgin, cannot be made evil, nor can it be con- 
tam / And allevil is of external ¢ ind superticial orig n, and is felt by all as external ; and 
to banish evil from the world, a change must occur in the social condition of the world!” 
110 
The innate diévineness of the spirit of man, prohibits the possibility of spir/tual wickedness 
or unrighteousness !’—Page 413, “Sin, in the common acceptation of the term, does not 
really ¢ t."°—Page 521 


This reminds me of a conversation I held a short time ago with a cer- 
tain eminent Associationist of ‘* the modern Athens,” who strenuously 
advocated this new ethical doctrine. I asked him if there be really no 
such thing as sin in the world, in what light did he view murder? He 
replied coolly—* why, mu rder is a mere breach of etiquette; and the 
robber is only a man of uncultivated manners!” 

In one plac e, the wonderful discovery is made, “that man has only 
three senses,’ and common sense is not among the trio! Page 6338. 

In another place, Mr. Davis states, “ that the human race were print- 
tively black ; they then change: l to brown ; then to a dingy yellow; then 
toa dir’y gray, and fin: uly, after innumerable ages, a certain portion of 
them came out of the coloring proce ss white! The author does not 
distinctly assert whether the primitive hair was woo//y, or whether the 
African odor, so acreeable to the olfactories of an abo itionist, primi- 
tively predominated ; nor the length of the primitive heels, nor the flat- 
ness of the primitive noses, a all this may easily be inferred. The 
announcement that mankind were all originally negroes, wi!l doubtless 
be hailed with acclamation byt ha whole Garrison and Wendell Phillips’ 
school, who are so very solicitous to renounce their aay with the 


0 
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white race, and identify themselves with gentlemen and ladies of color / 
pee page 306. 

On one page, the author, or rather auth ors, (we prefer the plural in 
speaking of these unknown impostors !) ') show themse Gai rather ungallant 
in their scientific notice of the organism of the fair sex. Hear! 


it 


“The highest perfection of foetal development is characrerized by the nature and constitution 
of the male; while the wnascended, or slightly arrested utero-development establishes the 
female! It is a slig it arrest of 1 he pr cess of devel pment that determines the perfect form 
of the plant or animal —Pase 303, 


As one, out of innumerable instances of the most glaring contradic- 
tion, we will give the following: The authors consume a great deal of 
time in expl: ining how the solar system was produced by a fortuitous 
aggregation of sree t Now, after such a labored explanation, one 
might rationally presume that ¢hey really believed that the solar system 
was produced, inasmuch as they give a sort of Statistical account of its 
actual production. But no such thing. They do not believe one word 
of their own cosmogony. Hear them elsewhere : 


eA well known = osopher discovered that the earth, and all kindred bodies, revolve 
unceasingly in harmony around the sun, He thus discovered the truth; but that truth existed 


the same from all ete nty !”°—Page 430, 

The truth of a fact is the fact itself; and if the planets revolved around 
their central sun from eternity, then beyond all question, they never 
were produced at all! 
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But all these scientific follies are pure reason, when compared with the 
theological and social sections of the work. The theology is Atheism— 
the social economy is made up of truculent tirades, and fierce denuncia- 
tions against all the wealthy and intelligent classes of society—hypocri- 
tical whinings about the sufferings of the poor, and vague hints at an 
ideal plan of impossible association. In blasphemy, the authors out-do 
Paine. In abuse of civilization, they transcend the St. Simonists ; while 
in unintelligible Jargon, they are altogether pre-eminent. 

The w hole volume is composed of fr agments of explode »d theories, ut- 
terly destitude of even a method in its madness. It is a sort of stage- 
show, or exhibition of phantasmagoria, where Swedenborg and the old 
Hindoos, Democritus and D. Holbach, Plato and Charles Fourier, are 
made to pass before us in a wild, spectral light, babbling of unintelligi- 
ble things. 

In fine, were it not for the savage attacks on religion, morality, the 
rights of property, and all social order, in which the very hearts of the 
authors speak out in that burning language of passion, not to be misun- 
derstood, we should be tempted to regard the whole treatise as a covert 
satire against infidelity, social reform, materialism, and all philosophies, 
ancient ‘and modern, in general! It resembles very much, not in its 
wit (for to the attic salt it makes no manner of prete nsion, ) but in its 
matter and logic, the notable Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerius, the ini- 
mitable scientific satire of Pope and his companions, with this radical 
difference, that the latter was penned in jest, but the former in suber 
earnest. 

Throughout the entire book, there is but a single new idea, and that 
is so wonderful, we beg leave to give it in the author’s own words. Le 
is relating the appearance of the spirit-world, during bis ahnorma/ state. 
He says, or is made to say, ‘ I can behold these holy and celestial beau- 
ties without becoming disconcerted. I do not hear, but see music / I 
see it, in the voices of flowers, that speak, yet make no sound,’ &c.— 
p- 659. 

“See music!” At first 1 deemed the above idea altogether new ; but 
on farther reflection, I am not sure. It reminds me of an anecdote that 
hath not hitherto appeared in print, which contains, nevertheless, the 
identical conception. 

A certain hunter employed a painter to draw him the picture of an 
eagle on the wing. The artist accomplished the task assigned him in as 
perfect a manner as possible. But the sapient hunter flew into a violent 
yassion, and rated the painter soundly, because, in the picture, for- 
sooth, he did not make the eagle scream! The anecdote is likely 
unknown to the guardians of Mr. Davis. Perhaps they got their idea 
of seeing music from a little novel entitled the “ Yankee in London.” 
When an eminent savant showed Jonathan a certain well-known insect, 
magnified by a large dens to the size of a hog, which in form the small 
animal was said very much to resemble, Jonathan, to demonstrate the 
penetration of his genius, swore ‘ that he guessed he heard it g:unt!” 
A quite easy feat for one whocan see music. 

To conclude our whole critique with a general abstract: The book be- 
fore us confounds cause and effect; belies sensation ; beggars imagination ; 
reduces reason to a dream; exalts vice into virtue; asserts murder to be 
religion ; denounces all that is holy ; eulogises all that is mean, base, and 
degrading; and if there be any absurdity, ever uttered by the lips of folly, 
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not found in its pages, the fact is owing more to the ignorance than the in- 
attention of the plagiarists, who have proven their indisputable claim to the 
crowning infamy of being, at once the most unscrupulous and the most 
silly, of all impostors ever preserved, as specimens of literary and moral 
nionstrosity, in the museuin of human history. 


THE MUSIC OF HOME, 


ion of a beautiful passage in that most impres- 

The author had no need of metrical aid to show 
‘truest meaning of the word—its creativ aning. Let the 
and see how little had to be done by the presumptuous h 


é; ' ; 
steful and ridiculous excess” of gilding refined gold, and painting t 


JoURNEYING in the desert, the fifth day, 
The atinosphere above lay vast and dead ; 
And the whole earth, within my utmost sight 
And keenest listening, was lifeless, still,— 
As some dispeopled and forgotten world, 
That in the heavens, through light’s wasted flood, 
Rolls round and round. 
The sun, which fiercer grew, 
And fiercer, shone more mightily than ever, 
Unveiled, unsoftened, down upon my head ; 
And, as I drooped beneath his fire, and closed 
My eyes against the glare surrounding me, 
1 slowly fell asleep ;—for how much time, 
How many minutes, I cannot declare ; 
But after a brief while I was awaked, 
Gently, as by my wife's hand on MY CYCS, 
With a soft peal of bells, —my native bells :— 
‘hurch bells: the innocent bells of Marlen-town. 


( 

Bells that betore had never sounded out 
Their melodies beyond the Blaygow hills. 
My first impression was, that | still dwelt 
A happy loiterer in the clime of dreams ; 
But L aroused, and drew aside the silk 

‘That veiled my eyes; and, as a thirsty deer 


Di} his hot face inlo some cooling stream, 

So plunged | mine bare into the day’s light; 
And then, indeed, I was enough awake. 

But still, those bells, those old. dear Marlen bells, 
Rang on; though not for joy, but with a calm, 
Mild, quiet, steady clang—ringing for church ! 
After another while, they died away. 

How longa while, nor I, nor any near 

Could tell distinctly ; but it seemed to me 
‘The sixth part of an hour, at least, had lapsed. 
This strange effect, most singular and strange, 
I, ina philosophic mood, ascribed 

Unto the sun’s great heat, the clear, dry air, 
And the deep stillness that lay all around. 
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Methonght, my hearing organs rendered tense, 
And most susceptible to every sound, 

Keealy vibrated to the passing touch 

Of some mere memory that swept across 

My brain, bewildered in the maze of sleep. 
Since my return to England, [ am told 

That like vibrations have been heard at sea 
By sailors, when the equatorial sun 

Blazed in the zenith, and their ship, becalmed, 
Swung idle in the midst of ocean: then, 

In trembling wonder did their charine 
List to the chime of their own village 


ears 
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Tue earth was all silent I gazed on it a time, 
The ocean at rest, As the shadow ady inced— 
The sun-gilded clouds My soul overpowered— 
Floated down in the west; My spirit « ntranced : 
A rich banner of gems mught of the being 
In the sky was unturled, Who ruleth above. 
} all 


And the stars sweetly smiled Whose voice is all 


On a guilt-stricken world, Whose voice is all love, 


The bright silv’rv moon But the cloud Pp issed away, 


In the east had arose And the moon’s mellow beams 
From its cloud curtain bed, Lit up the wild landse 


‘infantile drean 


From its azure repose ; Lik 
miled on the east, They danced on the oe 

And it smiled on the west, They laughed on th 

sa child on its parent As the star of Judea 


A s th 
Just awoke from its rest, On Immanuel’s birth, 


It rose in the splendor There’s a voice in the heavens, 
Of a bridal-decked maid, That calls unto man— 

A fit handimaid of earth, A volume wide open, 
In her | | Our vision should scan; 

But its face w half ve 1 It speaks to the head, 
And its eves ¢ And impresses the heart 

Threw a shade the e With the power of God, 


And a shade 12 That should never depart, 
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ON THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY. 


Tuere is no intelligent or reflecting mind but what has found this to 
be a subject of frequent and serious meditation. Shall this body rise 
again, is a question that presents itself with a vivid and intense interest ; 
and for a full and satisfactury answer to which, we naturally seek for all 
the aids that can be found both in revelation and analogy. The imma- 
terial seems so closely allied to the material, the metaphysical to the 
physical, that they have been, and still are, regarded by many as indis- 
cerptible; and although all have to admit that the spirit leaves the body, 
fora time at least, they still look forward to a period, distant perhaps, 
when the body and spirit shall again be re-united, 

In treating this subject, the starting point is to determine two things, 
viz, what is and what is not—the body either does or does not rise 
again. ‘To reason at all we must reason on fixed principles; and what 
we admit in one place must not be denied in another, because it may 
conflict with either our prejudices or wishes. We know, from the ex- 
perience of thousands of years, that the body which we call our own, 
and which lives and moves upon the earth, will, when it ceases to be 
the tenement of the spirit, return to, or rather resolve itself into its ele- 
mentary principles, and what is now the visible man, will become invisi- 
ble matter. The science of chemistry teaches us the exact proportions 
of each elementary substance that enter into the formation of our bodies; 
and we find by analysis and comparison, that the same, or nearly the same 
elements which form the body which we occupy, enter into, in different 
proportions, nearly the whole material world, and that the same mate- 
rial goes to form other organized bodies; and we find it to be a univer- 
sal and unfailing law of nature, that the same matter under the same cir- 
cumstances, forever pursues the same course: for instance, analogy 
teaches us that the flesh of man and the flesh of the ox is made up of nearly 
the same gases—the only difference consisting in a slight variation in 
their proportions of combinations. Now, it will be plain, the above law 
holding good, that when a decomposition takes place, and each becomes 
either sud lenly or by degrees resolved into its elements, that these ele- 
ments will eac th act in precisely the same way, and that the oxygen gas 
which entered into the formation of the flesh of the ox, which is set free 
by the decomposition, will be precisely under the same law that the 
oxygen, set free by the decomposition of the flesh of man, and that 
they will therefore both be equally under the law that controls the 
movements or combinations of oxygen in all those substances of which it 
forms a part. Carrying out this same law, then, in connection with 
another law of nature, viz., that no particle of matter is ever lost, we 
will find that the very same gases which compose our present bodies 
may have, and have formed their respective parts in thousands of other 
objects: and substances, We know that every thing in the material 
world is constantly demanding something of its fel low: material for its 
being and wants; and that this constant demand could on! y be supplied 
by the changes which are daily and hourly g going forward, by which new 
matter is evolved at the same time that it is taken up. To fully illus- 
trate this, it only requires the history of a little flower: Observe it from 
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the time its seed is first planted in the earth. It first requires moisture 
to make it expand and germinate; it then requires the sun to shine upon 
it, and the dews and rain to water it, and the airto nourish it; and de- 
prived of either, it ceases to grow—to live. As it grows it is constantly 
appropriating to itself new matter, drawn from the earth, air and water. 
It becomes, as it were, a little machine put in motion by the sun, and 
manufactures from the materials which surround it a delicate and beau- 
tiful flower. 

If these remarks, then, serve to prove this fact, viz., that the same par- 
ticles which now form our bodies, will hereafter enter into the formation 
of others, which none can successfully deny, it at the same time wil! 
make self-evident the fact, that the moment a body is resolved into its 
elementary principles, they at once cease to bear any relationship what- 
ever with the form which they had previously entered into, so that the 
gases which now constitute any specific body will, when it ceases to 

exist, and they in consequence become set freo—cease to bear forever « f- 
terwards any more relationship to that panticuLaR body, than if they had 
NEVER entered into it at all. 

Did a contrary course ensue, the beautiful system of nature which now 
exists would be broken up, and the world be filled with useless bodies 
and substances, while the supplies for new formations would become 
exhausted, and the world would speedily become uninhabitable to man— 
a barren waste, a ruin, and a blank in the universe of God. Our own 
daily observation teaches us that our bodies are sustained in the same 
way that other organized bodies are; and that the same food and the 
same air which supports life in us, will, and does support life in the ani- 
mal creation, and that the laws of life are the same in both: that is, both 
must breathe and receive nourishment, in order that life may be pre- 
served. 

The experiment of Lavoisier showed, that an adult man received into his 
system daily 324 ounces oxygen, (46.037 cubic inches,) which, after uni- 
ting with the carbon and hydrogen of certain parts of the body, are 
en out in the form of carbonic acid gas and the v vapor of water. 

‘At every moment, with every expiration, certain quantities of its 
elements separate from the animal organism, after having entered into 
combination with the body, with the oxygen of the atmosphere.” Now, 
we find precisely the same to be true “3 relation toanimais. The horse, 
for instance, consumes 13 pounds 34 ounces of oxygen daily, which 
unites in precisely the same way with the carbon and hydrogen of certain 

yarts of his body, and is given out in the same form as from our bodies. 
What, then, must be the result when both respectively resume their ele- 
ments? TT hee same common law of nature controls the materials of each, 
and the oxygen in the one case and the oxygen in the other, are both 
equally re rady to fill their parts in any other form. It necessarily follows, 
then, that as far as our material organization goes, we are under pre- 
cisely the same laws as other organized bodies, and that a material res- 
toration of our organized bodies would be inconsistent with the laws of 
nature, (or the laws of God, for the laws of nature and the laws of God 
are the same,) as a material restoration of any other org.nized body 
which may have at any time existed. 

It is also another wise and beautiful law of nature, that every particle 
of matter in the universe is appropriated ; that there is nothing idle—no 
atom but what is fulfilling its part. This law would therefore prove 
conclusively that no restoration of bodies could take place without a 
destruction and complete annihilation of very much that has been 
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brought into existence, for it is impossible for the same thing to form a 
component part of two separate bodies or substances at the same time. 
Hence, the restitution of any specific body whose original elements now 
form a component part of another body, must necessarily cause, if it took 
place, a destruction of that body. Moreover, is it not a fact, that bodies 
go out of existence, and become as entirely extinct as though they never 
had existed at all, and therefore a resurrection of this identival body 
could not possibly be implied or understood ; for in order for a resur- 
rection or restoration to take place, the thing so restored or raised must 
necessarily be in existence. Now, if a body has gone entirely out of exis- 
tence, it is impossible for it to be restored. Writers on this subject gen- 
erally go no further than this passage—‘ Dust thou art, and unto dust 
shalt thou return;’’ arguing, that as man was originally made from 
dust, that he returns to dust, and he can and will be raised from the 
same dust again. Now the difficulty here is this: writers do not go far 
enough; they take it literally that man does return to dust, and that the 
dust remains (where, they cannot tell,) somewhere, until he shall be 
finally raised. Whereas, the truth is, but a very small proportion of 
what now constitutes our bodies ever returns to dust. The flesh and all 
the liquids of the system speedily resolve themselves into their elemen- 
tary principles ; the bones gradually crumble in their decomposition into 
dust, which itself passes off in gaseous forms ; so that not only our dust 
ceases to remain in existence, but as has already been stated, where and 
what now composes this body, i is resolved into its original elements. It 
continues from day to day to enter into and forms other bodies, and that 
proportion of oxygen in common with the other gases may, when it 
ceases to remain in its present form and place in composing our bodies, 
and is set free by decomposition, enter the same as other oxygen into 
the formation of air, water, vegetables, minerals, or any other substance 
of which it at any time can form a part. In reply, then, to the question, 
Does the body rise again? I answer, no! It is impossible—wholly and 
utterly impossible, and incompatible with all that we see and know of 
the works of God. It is impossible, on the ground that it is contrary to 
the wisdom that God ever displays. It is incompatible, because if it took 
place, it must necessarily produce a state of things wholly inconsistent 
with the character of the infinite, and at variance with all the laws by 
which he governs the world. According to computation on the subject, 
there has already existed upon the earth a sufficient number of inhabi- 
tants to constitute a bulk of matter approximating in amount to the 
whole contents of this globe, which amourt will increase as time rolls on, 
until it may exceed it by ten thousand fold. Now, should a restitution 
or resurrection of these bodies take place at the same time, the original 
matter which compose them has not only composed thousands of other 
bodies, but is already at this moment appropriated. How, and on what 
principle would it be possible ? Let them who would answer by the power 
of God reflect but a moment, and they must see that this very power 
would forbid such a state of things, for it never can act in contradiction 
to itself. The grand difficulty “with us all is, that we do not define 
things properly to our own minds, We are content with indistinct pic- 
tures, vague imaginings, dreamy and indistinct sensations, instead of fix- 
ing and defining things permanently, a and giving them a tangible, fixed 
and definite form or position. I think none will deny that the best pos- 
sible way to glorify our Maker, is to use aright the talents with which 
he has endowed us. The parable of the Saviour clearly proves this; and 
it cannot be surely using them aright to be content to remain in error 
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respecting any vital or important truth. Things either ave or are nut—they 
must be or they must not be, and this applies to spiritual things as well as 
temporal things. There either must be a resurrection of this identical 
body, or there must not be; one thing or the other must take place. [ 
think it has been proved that it will not take place; but let those who 
still contend that it does, fix in their own minds, and define to them- 
selves clearly if they can, how it is raised, and at the same time remem- 
ber, that if vur identical body is raised, all must be raised, from Adam 
downwards. Let them picture to themselves Adam raised up in his 
body, and the whole billions of millions that have lived. Let them take 
the figurative expression, “ And the sea gave up the dead which we re in 
it, and death and hell delivered up the deed which were in them ;’’ and 
in taking such a view, they must inevitably find difficulties and impossi- 
bilities in the way, to account for and explain which they make no at- 
tempt; and even a cursory view of which will show that no such state 
of things could possibly occur in a well organised system of nature or 
creation. In the first place, supposing this identical body was raised up 
at the moment of its resurrection, where would it be? Of course, if it 
came from the grave it must be upon the earth. Now, if a resurrection 
of all who have lived should take place, even within a short time, without 
even any material increase of the vast number who have lived upon the 
earth, where would they find room, even for the shortest space of time, 
to dwell on? Their numbers would cover the whole surface of the 
earth in one solid mass, to a depth or height of miles in thickness. If the 
body be raised, it must have room, and no two could occupy the same 
identical place. Even the wildest imagination could never conceive 
such a state of things to come to pass; and yet when the assertion of the 
resurrection of the body is reduced to a tangible form, such, or a similar 
state of things must occur. If this identical body was raised, how pain- 
ful, how awful, would be the sight! It is not difficult to conceive of it, 
for our own practical knowledge and experience is quite sufficient to en- 
able us to form atolerably correct picture. There would be the lame, 
the blind, those who had !ost limbs, who were crip pled, the maniac, the 
savage! This must be, if the identical body is raised Up ; for any dif- 
ferent body would not be a resurrection of tke body; in fact, would be 

no resurrection at all, but would be a new creation; so that if the resur- 
rection of the body takes place at all, it must be this identical body, or 
else it is mo resurrection, but a mew creation of some other body. ‘“ And 
the sea gave up the dead which were in it.”” Now is there actually any 
dead in the seal T aking it literally that the sea is meant, do the bodies 
of those who have been “drow ned remain in the sea? Of course not. 
Do not we find them rapidly to decompose ? and the very oxygen gas 
that entered into the formation of the body may, and probably does, when 
set free, enter into the formation of the water of the ocean. These bo- 
dies, therefore, have no existence. How, then, can it be possible for the 
sea to give up what it has not? ‘ And death and hell deliver up the 
dead which are in them.” Hell here is ees to mean the grave. 
Now as singular as it may at first appear, the dead actually have no 
graves. Where is the grave of Adam, and all who lived before the flood ? 
where are the graves of Abraham, and all who lived until Christ appear- 
ed? where are the graves of Alex ander and all his hosts? of Xerxes and 
his armies ? of the millions who have lived !—they have no graves. The 
present generation, it is true, have their graves, and that is about all that 
can be suid, and the coming generation will forget them. So has it been 
from the beginning, and so will it be tothe end. The place where the 
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dead were laid is broken up, and their graves are occupied to supply the 
wants of the living. But the dead have no graves in a much fuller sense. 
Go and look w here the body may have been carefully laid a few short 
years ago—is it there? no, it is gone—no trace remains; wherever it 
may be, it certainly is not in the grave—that has ceased to be its tene- 
ment; therefore, the grave has it not and cannot give it up ; neither can the 
body come forih, because it is not there. lt is impossible, then, to give the 
passage a literal translation. They are frequently setting forth a great 
truth, namely, the immutability of the soul. It is a habit with many, and 
they doubtless think it a commendable one, to say, such and such things 
are beyond our comprehension—we must leave them in his hands who 
does all things well. Now, if this had been the real intention of the 
Almighty, he would never have created man with mind, and endowed 
him with that high intelligence which is ever seeking to make itself 
acquainted with not only the material world, but also that world which 
lies beyond—not only with the visible, but the invisible ; a mind whose 
ardeut seekings long to comprehend the universe of God. Now those 
who are content to remain in ignurance of any great truth, do not dis- 
charge the duties they owe to God, themselves, and their fellows. There 
is a limit to man’s power, because he is finite; but then where that limit 
is who can tell ? Has not his genius dise overed and become familiar with 
things which those who lived before him never dreamed of, or thought 
w holly impossible ? Has he not made the elements subserve his will, and 
matter subject to his pleasure ? Does not the experience of every year 
teach us, as plainly as if it were written with a fire-beam on the roof of 
heaven, that man is rapidly advancing to a higher and higher state of be- 
ing, bringing home to us all the bright and glorious truths, that God has 
indeed made ‘“man a little lower than the angels, and has crowned him 
with glory and honor?’ And do we not find that each discovery, each 
grand truth that is unfolded, increases our reverence, our love and adora- 
tion for the God who made us?’ Who feels the greatest admiration, and 
comprehends most his power ? the astronomer, who sees a world in 
every star—many surpassing his own by a thousand fold in extent, and all 
rolling in beauty and order through space, or the simple and uninformed 
mind, who sees nothing inthe stars but small lights to give light by night ? 
The question requires no answer; and the experience of the past tells 
us that we shall go forward—that our progress is onward and upward, 
and the revelation of every truth is a step higher in the order of our ex- 
istence. The investigation of no subject, however solemn, if done in a 
proper spirit, but what must be attended with more or less advantage ; 
and to ascertain the attributes of our Maker, and our relationship to him, 
is our first and highest duty. 

Bishop Butler, in his Analogy, asserts, and successfully maintains and 
proves, that the body which we now occupy is in fact no part of our- 
selves. Says he, 

“ Our organized bodies are no more ourselves, or part of ourselves, than any other mat- 


ter around US; and it is as easy to conceive how matter which is no part of ourselves may 
be appropriated to us in the manner which our present bodies are, as how we can receive 


impressions from, and have no power over, any mutter. We have already, several times 
over, lost a great part or perhaps the whole of our body, according to certain common 
established laws of nature, yet we remain the same living agents. When we shall lose 
as great a part, or the whole, by another common established law of uature, death, why 


may we not also remain the same? That the alienation has been gradual i in one case, and 
in the other will be more at ouce, does uot prove any thing to the contrary.’ 


Death may immediately, in the natural course of things, put us into a 
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higher and more enlarged state of life, as our birth does; a state in which 
our capacities and sphere of perception and action may be much grea‘er 
than at present, for as our relation to our external organs of sense ren- 
ders us capable of existing in our present state of sensation, so it may 
be the only natural hindrance to our existing immediately, and of course 
in a much ‘higher state of reflection. 


“ And thus when we go out of this world, we may pass into new scenes, aud a new 
state of life and action, just as naturally as we came into the present.” 


Now, if this be true, that our own bodies are in fact no part of our- 
selves, but merely matter appropriated to ourselves, it is self-evident that 
when once separated from it, we can have no more interest in it forever 
afterward than in any other matter which exists in the material world. 

We find this body ad: ipted i in its wants and relationships to the present 
world in which we live—that the air sustains it alive, that water satisfies 
its thirst, that the fruits of the earth nourish it, and that food sustains it; 
that it is the direct medium of all sensations and enjoyments, and that by 
it mind alone is enabled to act upon matter. 

But a different state of things, or a different world, would require an 
entirely different organization ; and such a body as is suitable for us here 
would not be at all suitable for any other world. Hence the beauty of 
the thought, that when we lay aside this body, we are born as naturally 
into the wortd prepared for us, where a suitable body is given us, as we 
were born into this world, and are prepared at once to enter upon that 
state of existence which is calculated for our highest hap piness and good; 
and there is nothing in the Scriptures that conflicts with this view of the 
subject, or can in any way tend to set it aside. When the Scriptures 
were written, it was necessary, in order to have them understood or be- 
lieved, to adapt them in some measure to the understanding and views of 
those to whom they were immediately addressed. St. Paul, particularly, in 
all his Epistles, sought by every means in his power to make them as clear 
as possible, and av ailed himself of all familiar illustrations and allusions 
to familiar objects for this purpose; and in teaching the Gentile world, 
who believed that with death all was ended, it became necessary, in orden 
to make them comprehend at all, to teach a physical resurrection, or what 
might appear to be a physical resurrection—for it is evident, from this 
passage, he did not entertain the belief in a resurrection of this identical 


body: 


“That which thou sowest is not wee except it die, and that which thou sowest 
thou sowest not that body which shall be but bare grain; it may chance be of wheat or 
of some other grain. But God giveth it a body as it has please ad him, and to eve ry seed 
his own body. So also is the resurrection of the dead ; it is sown in corruption, is raised 
in incorruption ; it is sown in dishonor, it is raised in glory ; it is sown in weakness, it is 
raised in power: it is sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritt ual body. There is a natu- 
ral body, and there is a spiritual body. "—Ist C ‘or., xv. ch., 36, 37, 42, 43 verses. 


Here Paul has sought a familiar illustration in the sowing of seed or 
grain, to account to the Corinthians, to whom his Epistle is addressed, in 
a natural and easy way for the resurrection, or, in uther words, to prove 
to them that although the body perished, their spirits lived on. The sow- 
ing and springing forth of the grain is used as a figure, and the figure 
holds good so far as the grain born is not the identical grain sown, 
although resembling it; there it ceases, for the spiritual body does not 
bear that similitude to the natural body that the crain does to its parent 
grain. Our body is sown, or it may be more clearly expressed, returned, 
to its elements, and in its place is given us a new body. ‘ There isa 
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natural body, and there is.a spiritual body.” The natural body has sub- 
served all its purposes, and answered the end for which it was created, 
the spiritual body is given, adapted to the new sphere of existence upon 
which we are to enter. Some writers have sought to prove by the mira- 
cles performed by our Saviour in raising the ‘dead, that all should be 
raised in the same way; but iustead of its being a parallel case, there is 
not the slightest resemblance. These miracles were performed fora spe- 
cific object—to show Christ’s power, and prove he was the true Messiah ; 
the bodies had not gone out of existence, as ours do. Again, St. Paul 
says, ‘‘ As Christ was raised from the dead, so shall ye be raised.” Now 
we know surely that he refers only to the spiritual, with no reference to 
the natural, body—for as far as it relates to the body, there is no simi- 
larity whatever, as Christ was raised in three days in his identical body, 
whereas ours decompose. It would be just as reasonable to take in the 
literal iuterpretatiou various other passages of Scripture, such as sup- 
posing Christ actually meaning that he was a vine when he says, “I am 
the vine,” or a dove, when he | says, ‘‘ 1 am the dove,” or that he meant 
that we should actually partake of his identical body and drink of his 
blood when he says, “ Take, eat, this is my body, and drink, this is my 
blood’’—as to take these passages literally which speak of the resurrec- 
tion of the body as meaning anything more than the spiritual resurrection ; 
or in other words, God revealing more fully to man that he had truly cre- 
ated him in his own image, and that, like the infinite, he was to exist 


through all ETERNITY. 


IDIOTS.* 


Massacuusetts is certainly entitled to honor for the lead she takes in 
collecting and promulgating practical information in relation to the various 
departments of social life. The statistics and reports furnished by order 
of the Legislature are often of high interest and great utility. On a re- 
cent occasion, the Legislature appointed commissivners to inquire into 
the condition of the idiots of the commonwealth, “ and whether any- 
thing could be done for their relief.” The commission has elicit- 
ed much valuable information on the subject, and none more so than the 
paper which we now present to our readers as the production of Mr, 
George Sumner, who has visited Europe during some years. This evi- 
dence vf the manner in which that time has been employed reflects high 
honor on himself as well as credit on the country. Such results from 
European tours contrast strongly with the vapid vituperation with which 
English tourists treat their countrymen on their return from distant coun- 
tries. The pure philanthropic spirit which runs through the interesting 
details will command the sympathies of our readers. In remarking upon 
the necessity of adopting such measures as may be employed to secure 
the physical as well as moral culture of a class hitherto shunned with 
loathing, and treated worse than the brute creation, he states—- 


* Report of the Commissioner to the Legislature of Massachusetts, relative to the Idiots in the 
Commonwealth. 
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“Tt is to be hoped that your observations will show that this is not 
their position with us, but treatment such as I describe 1 have myself 
seen inflicted in countries laying high claims to civilization ; and, in turn- 
ing from them to other lands, have been forced to recognize that the in- 
junctions of Mahomet to treat with kindness those on whom Nature has 
fergot to smile, are better observed by his followers, than are the lessons 
of our Divine Master by those who profess and call themselves Chris- 
tians. 

Attention and kindness to idiots are not, however, confined to Mahom- 
etan nations; and we must recognize, as a beautiful example of those 
compensations which Providence seems to bring for every evil, that, in 
those countries where the greatest number of idiots is found, the popular 
sympathy in their behalf is the most developed. In certain districts of 
France, the common appellation of an idiot is the innocent ; and the ety- 
mology of the word which designates one of the largest classes of idiots, 
the crétins, is itself a key to the sentiment of sy mpathy y and fraternity of 
which I speak. Crétin is a popular corr uption of Chrétien (C hristian), 
and, in the Alps and Pyrenees, the kindness of the poor peasants towai ds 
this unhappy class is a beautiful and touching commentary upon the 
name they bear. 

These cases of isolated kindness have, however, secured only the phy- 
sical comfort of a few; and it must be confessed that tke intelligent ac- 
tion of philanthropic individuals or of enlightened governments has, 
until quite recently, done no more. One of the most judicious of living 
French physicians, Voisin, contrasts the efforts made in behalf of idiots 
with those which modern science and modern philanthropy have so suc- 
cessfully made in behalf of the insane, and he continues: ‘ In every age 
idiots have been far more unfortunate than the insane. At Sparta, they 
shared the fate of sickly children, and were thrown into the [urotas; 
and when, in our own time, efforts have been made to ameliorate the 
treatment of those who had lost their reason, nothing has been done for 
those who, from their infancy, gave evidence of an obtuse and incom- 
plete intelligence, limited to a certain number of phenomena. Once 
smitten by the terrible appellation of idiot, the child inspires only dis- 
gust and horror; and, deprived of all assistance, sequestrated from all 
society, he remains eternally plunged in the darkness of his infirmity.” 

Sut the surpri ise which one naturally feels at the small progress here- 
tofore made in the treatment of idiocy, is lessened on examining the nar- 
row opinions relative to it emitted by those who, from their earnest 
labors for the insane, have acquired a just title to respect. Look, for 
instance, at the opinions of Pinel, and even of Esquirol. Look into 
almost any work which treats of idiots, and see the confidence with 
which they are described as “ beings devoid of understanding and heart,’ 
or as “‘ human brutes.’ The great Dictionnaire de Medicine, edited by 
Breschet, Orfila, V elpesu, and others, in its 16th volume, published in 
1837, describes idioey (p. 212) as “an absence of mental and oe 
faculties, and an almost complete nullity of the cerebral functions ;” 
and further on, in the same article, says: “It is useless to attempt to 
combat idiatinnn. In order that the intellectual exercise might be estab- 
lished, it would be necessary to change the conformation of organs which 
are beyond the reach of all modification !” 

The confidence with which this is announced is only surpassed by that 
with which Gall condemned to perpetual imbecility all those whose vol- 
ume of brain failed to fill his insatiable calipers. After describing, in 
his work upon the Functions of the Brain, several skulls which he has 
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passed in review, he declares that one whose head presents certain di- 
mensions must be necessarily anidiot. ‘ Never has an exception to this 
rule been found, never will an exception be found.’’* 

Unfortunately for Gall’s theory, but fortunately for those suspected of 
imbecility, many exceptions have been found ;+ fortunately, also, for the 

oor idiots, the error of those who denied them all intelligence, and who 
pronounced them incurable, has been proved, the interdict against them 
revoked, and the fact triumphantly established that, however degraded their 
condition, however devoid of all human faculties they may seem to be, they 
carry within them the holy spark which intelligent sympathy may inflame. 
During the past six months, J have watched, with eager interest, the pro- 
gress which many young idiots have made, in Paris, under the direction 
of Mr. Seguin, and at Bicetre, under that of Messrs. Voisin aud Vallée, 
and have seen, with no less gratification than astonishment, nearly one 
hundred fellow-beings who, but a short time since, were shut out from 
all communion with mankind,—who were objects of loathing and dis- 
gust,—many of whom rejected every article of clothing,—others of 
whom, unable to stand erect, crouched themselves in corners, and gave 
signs of life only by piteous howls,—others, in whom the faculty of 
speech had never been developed, and many whose voracious and indis- 
criminate gluttony satisfied itself with whatever they could lay hands 
upon, with the garbage thrown to swine, or with their own excrements ; 
these unfortunate beings, the rejected of humanity, I have seen properly 
clad, standing erect, walking, speaking, eating in an orderly manner at a 
common table, working quietly as carpenters and farmers; gaining, by 
their own labor, the means of existence; storing their awakened intel- 
ligence by reading one to another; exercising towards their teachers und 
among themselves, the generous feelings of man’s nature, and singing in 
unison songs of thanksgyying ! 

The fact, I have, is now clearly established, that idiots may be 
educated,—that the reficctive power exists within them, and may be awak- 
ened by a proper system of instruction ; that they may be raised from the 
filth in which they grovel to the attitude of men; that they may be 
taught different arts which will enable them to gain an honest livelihood ; 
and that, although their intelligence may never, perhaps, be developed to 
such a point as to render them the authors of those generous ideas and 
great deeds which leave a stamp upon an age, yet, still, they may attain 
a respectable mediocrity, and surpass, in mental power, the common 
peasant of many European states, 

Before entering into details of the method or system by which this is 
accomplished, it is proper to give some account of efforts that have been 
made for the teaching of idiots. The first methodical attempt which has 
come to my knowledge, was that commenced in 1800, by Jtard, upon a 
boy found wild in a forest in the centre of France, and known as the Sa- 
vage of the Aveyron. Itard was a friend and disciple of Condillac ; and 
during five years he endeavored, with an indefatigable perseverance, to 
develope, at the same time, the intelligence of his pupil and the theories 
of the sensualist school of philosophy. The results, part of which were 
exposed in the two reports of Itard, (Paris, 1800, and Imprimerie Impé- 
riale, 1807,) were not satisfactory, and the attempt was abandoned. In 
1828 it was revived, at Bicetre, by Dr. Ferrus, then the principal physi- 
cian of that establishment, who undertook the education of a few of the 


* “ Gall, sur les Fonctions du Cerveau,” t. ii. p. 330. 
12 ar an interesting account of these exceptions, see ‘‘ Perchape, Recherches sur l’Encé- 
phale,’’ p. 32. 
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more intelligent of the idiots, and this example was followed, in 1831, 
by Dr. Fabret, at the Salpétriére. In 1839, when Dr. Voisin was made 
physician of Bicgetre, a school was organised, which, aithough produci ing 
some gvod results, was very incomplete, until Mr. Seguin, who, since 
1837, had occupied himself in private with the education of idiots, was, 
in 1842, named director. He had conceived and put in practice a method 
of education, the happy results of which were certified to by Esquirol, 
in 1839; by a committee of which Orfila was a chairman, a by the 
administrative council of Paris Hospital, in 1842; and, in 1843, of a 
committee of the Institute (Academy of Sciences) of which Serres, 
Flourens, and Paniel were members.* During the time of his direction, 
Mr. Seguin published, in two pamphlets, the results of the Ist and 2nd 
quarters of his efforts at Bicetre. Here he remained, however, only one 
year, some personal difficulties having arisen between him and the phy- 
sicians of the establishment, which resulted i in the nomination of another 
to his place. The school has since been under the general superintend- 
ence of Dr. Voisin, and under the special direction of Mr, Vallée, while 
Mr. Seguin has confined himself to private instruction in Paris. 

In Switzerland, Dr. Guggenbiihl has founded an establishment for the 
education of crétins, which, within the past three years, has been most 
satisfactory in its results. More recently, at Berlin, Dr. Sargent has 
commenced the education of some 20 idiots, and has given an account of 
the results of one year’s efforts, in a pamphlet, published at Berlin; also 
in reports made by Seguin, when director of the school at Bicetre, and 
in his large work, in which he explains fully the method he has been 
led, by experience and reflection, to adopt. 

In the remarkable work of Seguin, he details the progress of his idiots 
stage by stage. He considers their treatment and education as possible 
on two conditions :—Ist, that the treatment be not only hygienic, but 
moral ; and 2dly, that the education be, not the putting in action of ac- 
quired faculties, which is the education of common schools, but the de- 
velopment of the functions, of the aptitudes, of the faculties, and of the 
instinctive and moral tendencies. These must be ascertained by a care- 
ful physiological and psychological examination or analysis of each case, 
a form or table for which is proposed by him. Another table proposed 
by Voisin, is contained in his memoir. The education of idiots may, of 
course, be attempted at any age; but little success can be counted on 
unless it commence when they are young. Indeed, Seguin considers 
this success to be the exception to a rule which appli es not alone to 
idiots, viz: that the aptitude to receive instruction is peculiar to youth. 
After the prior examination has been made, the education is commenced 
upon : 

ist. The moving power; and is followed up by 

2d. The senses ; 

3d. The perceptive faculties ; 

4th. By gymnastics of comparison ; 

5th. By gymnastics of invention ; 

6th. Excitement of sentiments, and instincts by moral necessities ; 

7th. Special excitation of the faculty of spontaneousness ; 

8th. Incessant provocation to regular action, to speaking, and to the 
exercise of faculties then developed. 

The aptitudes thus created are then applied to different specialities 
according to the fortune, age or position of each individual, taking care 


* See Comptes Rendus de l’Acad. des Sciences, t. xvii. p. 1295. 
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to choose, in every case, an occupation which will keep in activity the 
muscular system as well as the mental faculties. 

Mr. Seguin states, that the average proportion of cases which have 
come to his knowledge, in which this treatment has failed of success, is 
not more than one in a hundred; and if nothing more be done, the re- 
pulsive symptoms of idiocy, which are all the result of Aadit, and not 
imposed by nature, may at least be remov ed, 

It is the system of Seguin which, as before observed, was put in prac- 
tice at Bigetre. Since his separation from that establishment, some 
modifications have been made; but the same general method has been 
followed up under the ditection of Dr. Voisin, and of the intelligent and 
devoted teacher, Mr. Vallée. The best idea of what may be done, will 
be formed from a knowledge of what is done there. It is to be regretted 
that no reports are published there; a fact which renders it necessary, 
in order to have anything like a satisfactory idea of the mode of pro- 
ceeding, to follow up, p ersonally, fora certain time, the course of treatment 
pursued ; en undertaking the labor of which, I may say from personal 
experience, is more then. compensated by the pleasure of becoming an 
eye-witness to such astonishing results. 

Let us take a young idiot, in whom scarce any of the senses appear 
developed ; who is sbandoued to the lowest passions, and who is unable 
to walk or to execute voluntary movements. He is brought to Bicetre, 
and placed at once in the class of those boys who are executing the mov- 
ing power. Here, with about twenty others, who have already learned 
to act somewhat in unison, he is made, at first by holding and guiding 
his arms and feet, and afterwards by the excitement of imitation, to fol- 
low the movements of his companions. These, at the order of the 
teacher, go through with various steps and movements of the head, arms 
and feet, which, at the same time that they give wholesome exercise to 
the animal part of the system, develop the first personal sentiment, that 
of rest and immobility. After this, the class is made, at the word of 
command, to designate various parts of the body. On the 20th January, 
the number i in this class was 18; some of whom had been several months 
under treatment; others of whom had been but just attached to it. The 
teacher, Ist, indicated with his hand, a part of the body—as head, arms, 
hand, face, hair, eyes, and named it aloud; the children repeated the 
movement and touched the part. 2d. The teacher designated with the 
voice, a part which the idiot touched. 3d. He designated a part by 
gesture, and the pupils named it aloud. There are many, of course, 
who are slow to do this; but the love of imitation, and the care of teach- 
ers, produce, in time, the necessary regularity of movement. The organ 
of speech has yet, however, to be dev eloped i in others. 

A complete series of gymnastic exercises, adapted to the various ne- 
cessities which the physiological examination bas established for each 

case, is now followed up; the result of which is, to create an equili- 
brium between the muscular and the over- eucited nervous system; to 
fatigue the idiot sufficiently to procure him a sound and refreshing sleep, 
and to develop his general intelligence. At the same time the hy gienic 
treatment, adapted to his peculiar case, is applied; he is exposed to 
the light of the sun, to fresh air—is made to go through frequent ablu- 
lions, and is warmly clad. In most cases, a tonic diet is adopted, and he 
is placed at table where the monitors , by dint of industry and example, 
teach him to eat as do those around him, 

The next step is to educate the senses, beginning with that of feeling; 
and beginning with this, inasmuch as it is the sense by which the idiot 
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acquires most readily a knowledge of external objects, long before his 
eye is accustomed to fix their image, or his ear to listen to sounds. 
Smell and taste are next cultivated; the former, by presenting to the 
pupil various odors, which at first make no impression whatever—rose 
and assafcetida being received with equal favor. By degrees, and as the 
harmony of the functions is restored, and the intellectual activity devel- 
oped, this sense is awakened, and lends again its aid to awaken others. 
The sense of taste is roused in the same manner, by placing in the mouth 
various substances, alternately, sapid and acid, bitter and sweet. 

The power of speech, so imperfect i in all, is the most difficult to de- 
velop; but a method, improving upon that which Pereira practised in 
1760, and which has been since successfully followed up in Germany, 
has been adopted at Bice tre, and also in the private practice of Seguin, 
with great success. This i is, however, the part of idiot education that 
proceeds the slowest, and which more than any other, except, perhaps, 
the moral treatment, requires the greatest attention, patience and intelli- 
gence, on the part of the teacher. 

The sight is next cultivated ; and here, as indeed in every part of this 
miracle of instruction, great difficulties were at first encountered. The 
eyes of the idiot are often perfectly furmed, but he sees nothing; they 
fix no object. The organ he possesses, but it is passive and dormant. 
The senses of sme]l and taste have been developed by direct action upon 
them; that of touch, by putting the hand in contact with different bo- 
dies. The stagnant eye of the idiot cannot, however, be moved by the 
hand of another. The method employed is due to the ingenuity of Se- 
guin. He placed the child ina chamber, which was suddenly darkened, 
so as to excite his attention; after which, a small opening in a shutter 
Jet in a single ray of light, before which various objects, agreeable to the 
pupil, arranged upon slides, like those of a magic lantern, were succes- 
sively passed. The light and its direction having once attracted his at- 
tention, was then, by a change of the opening in the shutter, moved up 
and dow n, to the right and left, followed, in most cases, by his hereto- 
fore motionless eyeballs. This i is succeeded by exercises of gymnastics, 
which require the attention of the eye to avoid, nota dangerous bruise, 
but a disagreeable thump. Games of balls and b: attledoors are also used 
to excite this sense. Another means employed, is to place yourself be- 
fore the idiot, fix his eye by a firm look, varying this look according to 
Yarious sentiments; pursuing, for hours even, his moving but unim- 
pressioned orbit ; chasing it constantly, until finally it stops, fixes itself, 
and begins to see. After efforts of this kind, which require a patience 
and a superiority of will that few men possess, the first reward comes to 
the teacher himself, for his identity is recognized by other means than 
the touch, and he catches the first beam of intelligence that radiates from 
the heretofore benighted countenance. ’ 

As a consequence of this development of sight, certain notions—uot 
ideas—are taught the child; these are those of form, color, dimension, 
configuration, &c. &c. Form is taught by means of various objects—by 
solid blocks, such as cubes, hex drons, &e., and by sheets of paste ‘board 
cut in squares, and other geometrical figures. The pupils soon distin- 
guish and name the different varieties of triangles, isosecles, scalene, 
equilateral and right-angled, and distinguish the square from the par- 
allelogram, lozenge, and trapezium. There are now at Bicetre, some 
in whom the sense of fe eling is more acute than that of seeing, and who 
can distinguish and name these different forms by the touch, without 
being able to do so by the eye. For giving the notion of color, one, 
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among various means, which is the most simple, appears to me at the 
same time the most useful, inasmuch as it excites the reflective faculty. 
Two large sheets of pasteboard have drawn upon each of them a star— 
on one, in simple lines—on the other, with its rays painted with pris- 
matic colors. Small pieces of pasteboard, corresponding in color and 
form to these rays, are given to the pupil, who is taught to observe the 
similarity between the rays which he holds and those of the colored star, 

and then to cover the original rays of this star by the similar rays which 
are in his hands. After this, by the example of his teacher, and by the 
exercise of his reflective power, he compares, with his moveable rays, 
upon the uncolored pasteboard, the colored star. 

To teach these distinctions of color and form, the same patience and 
will are necessary, as in all the other parts of this most interesting sys- 
tem of instruction. During the autumn of 1844, 1 watched with interest, 
at Nantes, the first essays made by the distinguished oculist, Dr. Gué- 
pin, to educate the sight of a young man from whose eyes he had a 
short time before removed cataracts, but who enjoyed all his faculties 
but that of sight. The labor in this case, to develop one faculty, was in- 
deed great, although aided by all the other faculties. Imagine what 
that labor must be in the case of the idiot, where this mutual assistance 
is wanting. . 

The muscular and the sensorial system having been developed, the 
moral education follows; and here we are brought to observe the great 
difference between the system adopted by Seguin and successfully pur- 
sued at Bicetre, and that which failed in ‘the hands of Itard. Itard held, 
with Condillac, that all simple ideas are the result of sensation alone, while 
Seguin insists on the existence of an internal, intelligent, reflective 
power, which, seizing the notions furnished by the senses, reasons upon 
them and produces ¢deas. 



























“ The senses,”’ says Seguin, (p. 459,) “ are the immediate agents of notions; the intelli- 
gence, the immediate agent of ideas. But the capital difference between a notion and 
an idea is, that the first ‘appreciates the physical properties of things, and the second, their 
relations. Thus the child, placed in presence of an unknown objec ct, acquires by his sen- 
ses, notions of its form, size, sound, color, &c., but he acquires the idea only by a knowl- 
edge of the relations of that object to other olijjects or phenomena which surround him. 

* * An idiot, or a child, may acquire a notion of a key so as to distinguish it from 
other objects or other keys; but it is only by seeing it in connection with a ‘lock, by ob- 
serving and reflecting upon its function there, that he forms an idea ofa key.” 











This difference of the notion and the idea once established, the great 
moral task is to exercise the inborn intelligence, by bringing the pupil 
to perceive and reflect upon the relations that exist between ‘the notions 
which he has acquired. In connection with this, it is but proper to cor- 
rect an error into which Seguin, throughout his work, and Voisin, in his 
memoir, have both fallen, in common, however, with most French and 
mary German writers, viz: that of placing in the same category the sys- 
tems of Condillac and Locke. Condillac taught that all simple ideas 
are derived immediately from the senses, and that the faculties of our 
mind are but our sensations transformed ; while the system of Locke, on 
the contrary, which, deriving our knowledge of external objects from the 
senses, recognizes at the same time, the existence of an independent, re- 
Jlectire power, essential for the completion of our stock of ideas,* would 
seem to be directly in accordance with the results obtained by this ex- 
periment of education. 













* See Locke on the Understanding, book ii. ch. i. § 4. 
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Another great task in the moral education, which commences, how- 
ever, with the first contact of the teacher and pupil, is to inspire the sen- 
timent of authority, and, relative to this, the duty or faculty of obedi- 
ence. Experience has shown, that it is not by severity that this can be 
brought about, for that can seldom be long maintained; and the alterna- 
tions which teachers, who indulge in passionate severity, so often pre- 
sent of brutal harshness and insignificant weakness, inspire in the idiot, 
as well as in every one who thinks, the idea, xo¢ that the authority em- 
bodied in his teacher is the firm, calm expression of a moral law, but 
that it is the result of caprice and selfishness, against which his own in- 
stinct of self-defence compels him to combat. Brute force and distrust 
never yet created any thing good. Not so firmness, calmness, sympathy, 
justice. 

It is to his being thoroughly penetrated with this sentiment, that I at- 
tribute much of the success of Mr. Vallée, at Bigetre. What that success 
has been, and what the present school is, thanks to the efforts of Seguin, 
Voisin and Vallée, will be better seen, perhaps, by following up a di: ay’s 
work at the school, than by tracing out the progress of an individual 
idiot. This will give us the division of time, the different studies and 
labor pursued, and will enable me to make some necessary observations, 
which I could not, without disturbing the order of my letter, introduce 
in any other place. 

The number of pupils in the school has varied, for some time past, 
from 80 to 100. At 5 o’clock they rise, and pass half an hour in wash- 
ing, combing and dressing; the monitors, pupils more advanced, aiding 
those whose instruction is but recently commenced. They then pass 
into the hall of classes, and range themselves in a double line—no easy 
task for the beginners—when they sing a simple morning prayer, re- 
peated to them by the teacher. After this, they make their first break- 
fast of a simple slice of bread. ‘The class for the education of the sen- 
ses now begins, and fills up the time till 8}, A. M. In the first or high- 

est division, several occupy themselves with face and landscape drawing; 
and others, less advanced, with geometrical drawing upon the blac kboard, 
The 3d division, divided into sections, is of those who are exercising the 
senses of smell, taste, sight, and observing color and furm, by the method 
I have before described. The sense of hearing is exercised, among 
other means, by the pupils’ learning to distinguish ‘and name, while blin« I. 
folded, the natural sounds as produced by the chords of abase- viol. Mean- 
while, the youngest class of 18 or 20 is going through its elementary 
gymnastics of the moving power. 

From 84 to 9, A. M., is taken up by the study of numeration and arith- 
metic. Here the whole school is divided into frequently changing 
groups, according to the various capacities developed. The lowest of 
all is ranged in line, and taught to count aloud up to 30; a series of 
sticks, balls, or other material objects, being given them at the time, 
This helps to ameliorate their speech, and to stimulate to imitation those 
who have not that faculty. Another group is set to climb upon ladders, 
counting the number of rounds as they go up, and thus the muscular sys- 
tem and knowledge of numeration are simultaneously developed. A 
higher group is of those who count up to 50 with counters, and who, by 
means of them, get an idea of unity, plurality, subtraction, addition and 
equality. A higher group still has learned to count up to 100, and ano- 
ther group is learning, by means of movable figures taken from a case, 
the combinations of numbers. Higher still are boys working upon their 
slate, or going through calculations upon the black-board, with a facility 
and precision that any pupil of Warren Colburn might envy. 
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From 9 to 93. Breakfast, of soup and a plate of meat. The pupils are 
here seated at table, and eat with fork aud spoon—the more adroit aiding 
those less so. 

93 to 103. Recreation in open air; running, playing ball, driving 
hoop, or cultivating a small plot of ground, the hire of which for three 

months, each one may gain by a certain number of tickets of good 
conduct. 

103 to 114. Reading class, in which all take part, divided, however, 
into various groups, as before. 

11} to 12. Writing class. Here the lowest group is taught only to 
trace on the blackboard, with a ruler, these lines: 


ea 


The next group is taught to make up on the board the rudimental char- 
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making the three in each line. After this they write on slates, and when 
further advanced, the monitor being ready to guide their hands, they 
write in ruled books. The highest class rules its own books, and writes 
alternately a page of large and fine hand. 

12 to 124. Gymnasiics. 

125 to 1. Music. 

1 to 43. Manual labor. In this all take part ; some as shoemakers, 
some as carpenters, or rather cabinet-makers, and some as tillers of the 
ground. One of the best exercises for the body, inasmuch as it compels 
the idiot to walk and balance himself unaided, is that of wheeling a bar- 
row, charged with a weight proportionate to his strength. The most stupid 
may be soon taught this, Others, more intelligent, wield spade and pick- 
axe most energetically and profitably ; but nowhere does their awakened 
intelligence appear more satisfactorily than in the workshop of the cabi- 
net-maker. When one of them has sawed through a plank, or nailed 
together two pieces of wood, or made a box, his smile of satisfaction,— 
the consequence of “ something attempted, something done,”—the real 
result of which he can estimate,—is beautiful to see. Nor is their work, 
by any means, to be despised. With one cabinet-maker as teacher and 
monitor, they performed, last year, all the work necessary for their 
school-room and dormitories, as well as for a good part of the great es- 
tablishment at Bicetre. At shoemaking they show intelligence ; but 
this is too sedentary an occupation for them. Some, however, w ho: have 
quitted the school, work at it; but the greater number of them become 
farmers and gardeners. 

After this manual labor they dine, and after dinner play till 6} P. M. 

From 6} to 7. Grammar class; the lowest group is taught to articu- 
late syllables,—the highest, as much as in any grammar school. 

From 7 to 84 is passed in reading to one another, or in conversations 
and explanations with the teacher, upon things which may excite the re- 
flective power; two evenings in the week this hour is devoted to a con- 
cert and a dance. 

After this comes the evening prayer, sung by all; and then, fatigued, 
but happy, they retire to rest, 

Such is a day at the school of Bicetre. Every Thursday morning the 
teacher takes them to walk in the country, and then inculcates the ele- 
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mentary notions of botany, designating by their names, and impressing 
by smell, taste, and sight, the qualities of different flowers and useful 
vegetables which they see. Atthe same time he explains, by locality, 
the first elements of geography. On Saturday evening there is a distri- 
bution of tickets of good conduct, three of w hich, I have before obsery- 
ed, pay the rent of a garden, and one of which may buy off, for another, 
with the consent of the teacher, the punishment adjudged for certain 
slight acts of negligence. You will see at once the effect which this must 
have upon the generous sentiments of the pupils. The sentiment of pos- 
session is developed, —the rights of property taught; but its duties and 
_ its true pleasures are, at the same time, impressed. 
These tickets of good conduct are given also to those who are desig- 

nated by the pupils themselves, as having done some kind and generous 
action,—as having been seen to run to the aid of one who had stumbled 
at play,—who had divided among his companions the bon dons he may 
have received from a visiter, or who had helped, in any way, one weaker 
than himself. Thus they are constantly on the look-out for good actions 
in*one another; but they are most positively forbidden to repeat the neg- 
ligences or unkind conduct which they may observe. The surveillance 
of the monitors is sufficient to detect these ; and even were it not, Mr. 
Vallée prefers that they should go unpunished, than that they should serve 
to cherish the grovelling sentiments of envy and malice which lurk in 
the breast of the informer and scandal- -monger. 


Paris, Feb. 1st, 1847. 





SKETCHES OF MARY’S LIFE. 


(CONCLUDED.) 


Wira the coolness of intensity of hatred and mortification, I owned my- 
self perfectly willing to accompany them immediatety to Livingston’s office, 
which was in a building near by. There I related my story; but alas! the 
proofs of its truth were for ever out of my reach. Livingston, with affected 
nonchalance, heard me through, smiled at some of my bitterest speeches, 
and affected to look at me with pity, when my anger overpowered me. 
Then he spoke; he drew quite a pathetic picture of our school-boy love, 
and, of course, his wish to see all my actions in a favorable light, until he 
could be blinded no more; his grief at his discovery of my unworthiness ; 
and then he drew forth proof after proof of my rascality, and asked who 
should be believed? the one who had never been known to perjure himself, 
or the one who was well proven a perjured man? Then he told a plausible 
story, explaining his actions in the charges I brought against him; taunt 
after taunt he heaped upon me, with coolness and apparent sorrow, that it 
was but doing justice to himself to expose one he had so loved; and thus 
openly to display a character he had so long shielded ; and confessed that 
all which had prevented his debasing me before the world, was for the sake 
of the peace of my beautiful, queen-like wife. I demanded, what is gen- 
erally called satisfaction ; but he coolly refused to fight with one he could 
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not consider a gentleman. At last he said to me, when his anger overcame 
his cool policy: ‘* What dear brothers we shall be, when my son marries 
your daughter.’”’ Mary, Mary, my daughter, now comes the part of my 
history which will madden me to tell you, and you to hear; but be calm, 
for the vow I registered will not have to be cancelled; you are safe—lay 
your head on my shoulder, dear child—so, there. In that dreadful quarrel 
there was no revenge for me; everything was against me; he refused to 
fight with me, and he had it in his power to utterly disgrace me. But my 
anger was so fearful, that some revenge I must have had or I should have 
died. I took up pen and paper and wrote, in the bitterest terms, my hatred 
and defiance of him, and vowed that if my daughter should ever marry his 
son, | would kill her with my own hand. But, Mary, you are safe, as L 
said before; the marriage was illegal—some trifling form was forgotten, 

which, however, saves me from my vow. Be calm, be calm—in God’s name 
be calm ; there is more yet for you to hear this night. Why I did not 
strangle Livingston, I do not know. Principle did not save me—my des- 
tiny, perh: aps. By law, dear child, you cannot be recognised as Edward’s 

wife. You are saved—perhaps for a wretched, perhaps for a happy life. 
That is as God wills. Day after day I have thought upon my vow, for it is 
only within the past few days I discovered that there was some trifling for- 
getfulness abuut the usual forms of marriage, and I have tried to be. your 
murderer. Thank God, lam saved from that! I have crept up, many a 
night, to your room, and laid my hand upon the door of your chamber, and 
strength has left me, for how could I strangle you in your sleep. Then l 
have tried to hate you, and have almost succeeded ; but more than once I 
have been kept from my purpose of drugging your cup, by some chance 
word or look that reminded me of yeur mother. How well, my child, you 
bear my story! It is dark, indeed—and darkness seems to shroud your 
future—and will seem to settle still more heavily upon it when you hear all 
I have yet to say. But for you there is hope; it may be far off, but it mus¢ 
come to one so young. I doubt if I live long, Mary, with my constitution. 
The hard life 1 must live to compass my purposes, will even court death to 
come to release you—then you can marry Edward. I honor and love him 
for your sake; but mark me, Mary, if you should marry him before I die, I 
will not rest day nor night until 1 have fulfilled my vow. I pray and plead 
with you to spare me that sin. I know you will; and in all the loneliness 
of these coming years, believe me, I will not rest day or night to bring 
comfort to you. We can talk more calmly upon this night’s revelations 
in future years. But I must tell the rest of these dreadful things; and 
in the future, Mary, I will try and find palliations for my sin, so that you 
shall almost feel you could love me; and if repentance and sorrow can aid 
me to seem lovable to you, then I shall ; for | am a heart-broken man. My 
ambition and selfishness are buried now. My ambition will be to gather up 
the world’s goods, to do as much as I can to alleviate the trouble and ruin 
I shall soon bring upon hundreds, and that done, God grant that I may die, 
and then, child, perhaps the dim hope of the present, your future marriage 
with Edward, may be realized. 

“Soon after the last meeting with Livingston, he left the city for another, 
and year after year added honors and wealth to me. Intercourse with 
Edward was no longer a thorn in the flesh, I became very happy, and your 
mother was changing me into a gentle personage; but she died, and with 
her for a time died all my energy, ambition and activity. But the reaction 
came, and I sprang from the desolation of my house and my heart to grasp 
the wildest dreams of ambition. To carry on my schemes, [ borrowed from 
the vaults of the banking house of which [ was president, and succeeded in 
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replacing it in a few days without detection ; but I did not succeed in my 
intention of never, whatever might be the temptation, doing the same. Again 
and again was I tempted ; sometimes I resisted, sometimes fell. This has been 
my course for the last two or three years. At the time of Edward’s appeal, 
I was maddened by my struggles to replace some money I had taken. Since 
then the struggle has continued, and all things have so happened that inevi- 
table discovery is my fate ; and in three days | shal] be known to have taken 
at least half a million more than my property can repay. And now, Mary, 
this is my plan: Ina few hours you must be ready to go to New-Y ork, 
from there we sail to Europe in disguise, and 1 will place you in a conve nt 
in France. I shall yet repay all | owe and make you independent. My 
schemes are well matured. I have taken for capital yet more from the vaults, 
and in ten years | believe I shall accomplish all that I wish. In those ten 
years I shall have to work like a galley slave, not only in my business « opera- 
tions, but to escape detection ; and the only cheer I can have, will be the 
satisfaction of seeing you not sink under these terrible afflictions, but with 
bravery and hope, steadily study and work. You are brave to-night, dear 
child. Only continue so, and the blessings of a wretched, penitent man will 
be yours. What is it you say, Mary? you write to Edward? Y es, poor 
child, but had it not better be only afew words? Heaven keep you, Mary 
and Mr. Brighton, yielding to his emotions, sobbed aloud, while Mary was 
calm and quiet, but it was the calmness and quietness of despair. She gently 
put her arm around his neck, kissed him, and then walked to the table, and 
with a steady hand opened the desk and wrote : 

** Edward, dearest Edward—go to your father and ask a narrative of wy 
acquaintance with my father. Read their written agreements and my father 
vow, and you will understand why I say farewell to you. When you hear 
of my father’s disgrace, believe there are palliations for his crime ; and still, 
I pray you, let there be some portion of love in your heart for me, ever 
through life. Our marriage, by some slight neglect, is not strictly legal, and 
so, Edward, we are parted in life. I must go with my father ; and you, 
Heaven bless you, dear Edward! may you be hi appy, and find for your wife 
one who can be a more obedient daughter than I have proved myself, and 
one who can render you happier than I might have done. But think of me— 
pray for me. Mary.” 

For one moment she laid her head upon the desk and groaned aloud ; but 
then, with the strength of utter sorrow, that cannot find hope or comfort, she 
left the table, moved to the door and said—* Father, will you seal and direct 
my note after you have read it? What time must I be ready to go with you? 
At nine o’clock, you say—and my trunks are packed. Well—Heaven help 
us!’’ And she was gone, 


SKETCH THIRD. 


Five years rolled by, and Mr. Brighton had succeeded much beyond his 
wildest hopes ; and those five years had been spent by Mary as a boarder in 
a convent in southern France, with not the utter wretchedness of life one 
would imagine. There had been gleams of sunshine for her-—many times 
when her heart bounded with youth, and times of deep sorrow. She had 
borne hours of calm despair and times of listless apathy-—hours of rebel- 
lious thoughts—times of wild restlessness. But within the past few months 
the boon of tears had been denied her, and a settled depression of spirits, 
wordless, complaintless, had rested upon her; and this had alarmed Mr. 
Brighton, who watched his child on his occasional visits with terrible 
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anxiety. He now feared her mind would be wrecked in insanity. Mr. 
Brighton came to see her once in a few weeks, and constantly received let- 
ters from her, or from the Lady Abbess relative to her. The Abbess loved 
Mary deeply, as all did who were near her. She was one of those gifted 
ones who pass through the world, gaining love without the usual thorns that 
accompany that power of gathering love—the getting of envy and detrac- 
tion. The sisters of the convent and the pupils loved her; and when they 
saw her sad glance, and the quiet, hopeless expression on her face, they 
would lay a flower or gift beside her, or by some endearing caress tell her 
their love and sympathy. 

It was twilight—a summer twilight was almost over, and the full moon 
rose beautiful and bright, high in the heavens. For many an hour Mary 
had been lying on a couch in her parlor, in listless, sad reverie ; and now 
she had risen, and was standing by a window, which, like a door, opened 
upon the garden. Pushing back the muslin drapings of the niche, within 
which was the window, she leaned against the casement, and let the soft 
evening air blow upon her. The light of the moon served to show that 
time had given that face newer beauty; it had deepened every line and 
shading of feature, and her face wore a more Madonna-like expression. 
Her form was somewhat thinner, but her glorious eye was not dimmed. As 
she stood there, the bell of the chapel at the end of the garden tolled the 
call to vespers, and presently, from the nunnery, glided over the great 
walk the white-robed nuns, with their torches in their hands, and Mary 
blessed them in her heart. With silence and slow step they passed on to the 
chapel, and soon from every window gleamed the lights of the service. She 
listened breathlessly for, and yet started involuntarily when, the well-known, 
deep, bass notes of the organ poured forth their rich sound. With volumes 
of harmony those notes rolled, swelled and were stilled, and again rose, 
until, gradually losing themselves in the high notes, they died as if in an 
echo. The dearth of sound was but momentary; a sweet, clear voice took 
up the strain, and another and another joined her’s; the organ notes crept 
in, until, in one grand burst, it seemed, from the long, deep hush that fol- 
lowed, as if music had sung her strength away and gone to heaven, Then, 
after a time, the nuns came noiselessly over the walk. Again the great 
door of the nunnery swung to its place, and all was still. The religion of 
the scene and hour filled Mary’ s heart, and she seemed to understand in all 
its glory the gift of being, and the connection of God and child. The hour 
of happy thought seemed not disturbed, only deepened, by the unexpected 
entrance of her father. In her joy at seeing him, and the fullness of her 
thought, she did not observe the unwonted paleness of his face, until he put 
his arm affectionately round her waist, and drawing her to the window, 
said: ‘* Mary, I must leave you in one hour, and I came upon an important 
mission, You must be prepared to hear news that will startle you, and 
dash to the ground many day-dreams. But Mary, love, God is love, and 
will comfort and gladden you with many years of happiness yet. I found, 
yesterday, upon a torn American newspaper, a notice of the death of a dear 
friend—of Lieut. Edward Livingston ; here is the notice.” Mary took the 
scrap with calmness, and read: ‘“ Died, of consumption, Lieut. Edward 
Livingston, beloved by all who knew him. His loss is irreparable. His 
country has lost a brave officer, and” Here the paper was torn. 
Without a tear, but with a look of relief, she said: “Father, is that all? 
I am so relieved! Now,” she exclaimed, “I am at rest, for I can love and 
think of him as mine, without fear that he loves another and forgets me. 
Ah, that has been so dreadful! To have the dream of his having loved me, 
and still loving me, dashed to the ground by thinking that, possibly he is 
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looking back upon his love for me.as upon a dream—a tale that is told— 
asking if it were possible he ever loved me as passionately as his memory 
told him. The thought that he sees me, and will know, perhaps, my very 
thoughts, will nerve me—will save me, father, from a dead life. The belief 
in his presence will be so exquisite—so beautiful! Earth is lovely to me 
now—life glorious—and death-—what can that be but dearer than all to me ?” 
Exaltation of feeling will not rest nor take up its abode with us children of 
earth. In due time tears came to Mary—storm and fever; and when life 
came back to her it did not seem always the glorious thing it was to her in 
the first hours of her bereavement, but a blank, objectless, aimless exist- 
ence. How often in life must the loving heart clothe itself in sackloth, and 
sit among the ashes of its disappointed hopes ! 


SKETCH FOURTH, 


Heard you ever of a heroine of a love-tale who was forty years old! 
Never, perhaps, in the stories of the day; and yet we may read many when 
eternity tells us the stories of past time. When the histories of life shall 
be told in heaven, we shall see that all-startling incident does not belong, as 
the novelists would have us fain believe, to youth. We shall find, as age 
creeps upon us, that though the heart grows old many times in life, so that 
we could often say, Now T am even ninety :—I have passed through all the 
severe conflic . of life I can ;—nought can move me more—nought can carry 
me beyond a pleasant cheerfulness into great joy, so that again I feel young ; 
—yet, blessed be God, the heart can and does become young again, though 
the body be old; we live many life-times in one life. 

Yes, Mary is forty years old, and married. Mrs. Leger she is now, and 
still beautiful; not with the bes uty of youth, however; her hair is silver— 
not silvered, but silver. Illness, care and sorrow have dimmed her glorious 
eye, and changed her complexion to a yellow, sallowtint. She bears marks 
of age uncommon for her years—there are deep lines in her face, but her 
form is unbent; her silver hair is very becoming and luxuriant, and is combed 
plainly down over her face ; but there is beauty of expressicn, the beauty of 
a lovely soul visible in the fase. and with, of course, the addition of a care- 
fully cultivated mind and a rare intellect, for these are great enrichers and 
beautifiers of soul, heart and face. Yes, she was still beautiful. 

It was evening, and her last evening in Paris before her return to England 
from a continental tour. She was at the house of a wealthy Marquis, who 
gave that evening a féte in honor of his guests. Mr. Leger was aman hon- 
ored and known in the literary, political, and benevolent history of the day, 
and his wife, our Mary, had not lost any of her peculiar attractive powers, 
and the best, the most talented, as usual, sought her that evening. Mr. Le- 
ger scemed unusu: lly silent. The day hi id been an exciting day, the last to 
be spent for many months with his dear friend the Marquis ; and beside, he 
had heard that day that some great political measure he had advocated with 
his pen and influence had been successful. So, a proud and a silent man was 
he ; silent from an intensity of feeling and happiness. Witha sigh, however, 
he turned from the circle of his wife as he asked himself, “ W hy could she 
not have loved me as I love her, and so should not have to accept her mere 
friendship ?” ‘Then the thought came to him, such a murmur was wrong ; 
he had entered into the marriage with no expectation of such love, and he 
should be satisfied with the earnest friendship of such an one; and then, as 
a consolation, he remembered that his daughter, who so much resembled her 
mother, loved him passionately, and again he moved on with a chastened 
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but praiseworthy pride. For it is by faith that only the noble and great can 
love ;—it requires heart, soul, and mind ; and there is but little of love in its 
holiness and strength in the world ; there are many approaches to it though, 
blessed be God. 

Mrs. Leger was alone, excepting one young admirer who had been ex- 
pressing admiration in rather fulsome terms. ‘‘ A truce to compliments,” 
she said; ‘I dislike them, excepting in hours when one must see them 
gushing from true respect or love: but these maskings in the robes of love 
and respect come but lamely into common intercourse, and then I always 
feel as if a person who places another in an awkward position by flattery 
either thinks one very silly and vain, or is himself silly and vain, and to be 
admired himself will even give away some choice bit, when his hungry van- 
ity longs for the whole banquet of praise. You see | can speak plainly to 
you, but I am like a kind physician,” she said, looking into her companion’s 
face, ‘‘ and love best when I wound. To be sure, you Englishmen might 
even adopt the sin of fl: attery as somewhat graceful drape ry to your hauteur, 
and possibly I may perceive it as a sin in you more than else I might, were 
you not an Englishman.” ‘The young man colored, but said he kissed the 
provoked hand that held the rod. “ And now,” she continued, ‘* we have 
been so long in France that we are really beginning to study the philosophy 
of catering to the mind and heart in the same fashion that we do to the palate ; 
and as we have both partaken for the last few moments of a sauce which 
requires an acquired taste to like, let us send away the unpalatable condi- 
ment, the gift and reception of advice, and have some sweet dish of music, 
or books, or jest. By the bye, I saw Legendre with you to-day; what does 
he say to our proposed tour to the Hebrides?” At this moment an acquaint- 
ance said to her, ‘“‘ Mrs. Leger, allow me to introduce a friend to you.” She 
raised her eyes, beautiful still, and saw before her—Edward Livingston! 
who bowed as to astranger. One glance told her he did not recognize her 
and the strength that comes so blessedly at trying moments came to her, and 
after a few passing common remarks, Edward and his friend moved away. 
Edward, whom she had mourned as dead, and thought of as her guardian angel, 
was living, and had seen her, spoken to her, and had not known her! How 
eagerly she longed to ask had he forgotten her—did he love her still—was he 
married ? but her tongue was ch: ined, her brain giddy, her cheek pale, and 
glad was she to take “the arm of Mr. Leger, and ple: ding the heat of the 
room as a cause for her partial faintness, seek the piazza for fresh air. No 
one was upon the piazza, and in silence she stood, not heeding the glory of 
the evening; her heart keenly suffering, and longing for the wings of the 
dove, or that a voice from heaven might direct her how to act, when her 
husband broke the silence: ‘‘ Mary, dear, I love to see you so much im- 
pressed and delighted with a scene like this; impressed even to silence, you 
are capable of such deep enjoyment and sorrow, that 1 would cast all things 
beautiful in your path. I imagine all who love must feel somewhat as I do, 
and yet I see those whom I know love deeply, love selfishly—but my love is 
not selfish, I believe. When I first sought you, Mary, and you talked of 
your love for another, whose very name | knew not, | could have called him 
from his grave, had such been my power, to make you happy, so grieved 
was I to know you a mourner ; and | pressed you again and again to be my 
wife, not from selfish motives only, but because you were so alone, sad, fa- 
therless, and friendless, excepting the friendship of my dying mother. I 
saw your position in its sadness, and knowing what a great heart yours was, 
and felt its restlessness would be comforted ‘by a friendship for a kind hus- 
band and love for your children; and although the beauty of an earnest love 
has never beea your gift to me, | have been happy and blessed in your 


friendship.” 
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These kind words but increased her wretchedness tenfold. Had they 
been said but an hour before, she could have told him that her second 
love was almost as deep as the first ; but the old spell was on her again. 
Edward had been seen, and her heart, so strangely stirred, could not 
utter what she longed to say to comfort the noble being beside her, for 
jt would be now untrue. Yes, Edward, the same and yet how different, 
she still loved! Time, which steals away from woman’s beauty, adds to 
man, deepens expression, while from woman it takes her chief beauties, 
—softness of complexion, and lustre of her eye. 

Edward, with his host, interrupted the broken reply of Mrs. Leger, 
and a second introduction took place: ‘ Colonel Livingston, Mrs. ‘Le- 
ger.” Again she bowed, and she saw that still he did not recognize her. 
Mr. Leger felt the hand laid upon his arm tighten its grasp, but he 
scarcely heeded it; and as she continued silent, the gentlemen both began 
and upheld the conversation, and again, with beating heart and almost 
maddened brain, Mary listened to Livingston’s eloquent words and 
thoughts. Presently Grace, her little daughter, came to her mother, 
sleepy and wearied with the night’s excitement. The mother in her 
weakness could scarcely put her arm about her, but she did so, and whis- 

ered, “In a moment, love, I will go with you to your room.” Edward 
Jooked at the child, and his interest seemed in a few minutes changed 
from the usual one evinced by a stranger for a beautiful child to an in- 
tense interest, and coming to her side he put his hand upon her head and 
said, ‘‘ Look up, my child.” ‘The little girl, surprised, shook back her 
curls, and looked up. ‘‘ My God !’’ was the exclamation that burst from 
his lips, and Grace, escaping from his hand, he leaned against the balus- 
trade, and covering his face in his hands, he wept. As soon as he recov- 
ered from the emotion that overpowered him, and saw that they were 
surprised, even to forget the usual apparent indifference of politeness, 
said, ** My exclamation, my tears, are caused by the wonderful resem- 
blance existing between the child and one whom I have long mourned, 
and shall ever mourn.” 

Motionless, breathless, as if turned to stone, Mrs. Leger listened to 
all that passed, and after a few words of sympathy from her companion, 
heard the conversation again gracefully fallen into, though scarcely by 
Edward. 

The last words she heard that night were, “ Dearest, Colonel Living- 
ston says that he will visit us when we have our winter household 
Derbyshire ; he will be a valuable acquisition to our six weeks’ party.” 

When the hours of sleep came over the household, Mrs. Leger 
thought of the past, present, the dread future ; and, asking help from on 
high, arranged her plans relative to Livingston, and well did she keep 
them. When he came to their hospitable country-house in England, she 
treated him courteously but distantly, and strove not to think of him, not 
to watch him. It seemed impossible, she thought, that her identity with 
his lost Mary would ever be traced. She went to the convent under an 
assumed name, and her real name had not been known in Europe. She 
had told Mr. Leger that her name was an assumed one, but he did not 
wish to know her real one, or the name of the husband of her youth. He 
had known and loved her as Mary Walton, and as such he wished her 
always to seem to him, with the addition of Leger to it; and as to the 
other name, if he ever heard a name like it, he said it would sadden him 
to think the love given him must be the love only of friendship. During 
her stay at the convent her father had died, without a near relative there, 
—her uncle and aunt dead,—Edward, as she believed, dead,—what did 
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she care to return to America? She loved the Abbess and sisters, and 
the quiet, industrious life she had led for so many years; she would stay 
with them all her life. But Mrs. Leger came to the south of France for 
her health,—chose the convent for her winter’s residence, learned to love 
Mary, and be loved by her,—took her to England, and was happy in be- 
ing able at last to call her daughter before she died. Mrs. Leger rea- 
soned well, and was right in her course of action, Mr. Leger’s suffer- 
ings would be so dreadful, if the truth should be told him, that if it could 
be preserved it must be, and Edward's most poignant grief must have 
assed. He mourned for his youthful bride—not the present Mary ;—he 
could not recognize his Mary in the Mary Leger; as for herself, she 
could suffer, alone and in silence. He visited them in England, as I said 
before, and he reverted but once in her hearing to his sad past life, when 
he said that his history had been too sorrowful almost to think upon; but 
she knew how he must love the memory of his loved and lost by the 
affection he showed for Grace, and by the constant watching every move- 
ment of her’s, and the eloquent tear in his eye sometimes. She was so 
little with him, that but one unpleasant contretemps took place: one 
morning a lady said, as Edward, Mary, and herself were standing to- 
gether, watching the gentlemen assemble in the court for a hunt, ‘* Why, 
Mrs. Leger, here am [ with two arch rebels!—two Americans! Pray, 
are you in league together for treason and strategy, as your place of 
birth would lead us loyalists to believe? Did you know Mrs. Leger in 
America, Colonel Livingston?’ ‘ Mrs, Leger an American? Why, I 
did not know that. Strange that I should not; what was your name 
there, Mrs. Leger?” Her cheek grew deadly pale as she said, ‘‘ You do 
not remember of ever meeting with one Mary Walton, do you?’ He 
looked at her somewhat bewildered, as if a suspicion oresbed him that 
that face had been seen before by him, but apparently became satisfied 
that he had not, said, ‘‘ Mary Walton, no; butit seems to me, had I ever 
met you, Madame, I should have remembered you.” Then, after some 
conversation about America, Mrs. Leger made some excuse to leave 
them, and hurrying into her room, as often she had done before, in bit- 
terness of woe, locked the door, and with tears, and kneeling in prayer, 


begged for help and comfort. 
When Edward left them and England for his home, she felt even more 


sadly than she had prepared herself for—more alone. She thought she 
had bade him farewell in life. But Providence had ordered it otherwise. 
He came again to Europe with consumption plainly written on his 
cheek and in his eye. During the two or three years of his travelling in 
search of health, they met once or twice, and he was again their guest at 
gay evening or dinner p: arties. God had willed that bis last hoses: should 
be spent at Mrs. Leger’s hii He had come to England to embark for 
home,—to go home to die; but he had not thought the evil hour as near 
as it was. He went to London to wait some few days for letters, and 
had accepted Mr. Leger’s earnest invitation to stay with him at his house, 
as there many luxuries aad kindnesses awaited him that were not to be 
had ata hotel. The day after the invalid had gone to Mr. Leger’s, 
dreadful suffering was his lot; and day after day passed i in the same tor- 
ture, and it was ‘evident he ronet die. He could not have been moved 
from the house had Mr. Leger even been willing to have had him, and 
at last the hour came for him to die—shall I tell oe it? And one day, be- 
fore his death-hour, he spoke of Mary to Mary—shall I tell of it? 

Mrs. Leger had been reading to him from the Bible. The pale sufferer 
lay in his bed while the soft summer air played among the white muslin 
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ee of the bed, and as he lay there, his was a glorious face to look up- 

1, lighted up as it seemed, almost, with some of the beauty heaven must 
soon give to so beatified and good a spirit. The physician and Mr. Leger 
had interrupted the reading, and had just left. Mrs Leger was seated on 
the bed, which was quite low, and her heart was awe-struck, for that ques- 
tion had been just asked by the dying man, “ Do you think I can live 
through the night ?” and the answer had been—“ Before morning I hope to 
hear you are at peace—your sufferings over.” Mrs. Leger rested her head 
on her hand, and thought with fearful intenseness. She was roused from her 
earnest ques tignings into ihe mysteries of life and death, by the low, weak 
voice of the dying | man. ‘So, death is really in the room,” he said, “ and 
waiting by me, indeed, while the one great and dear purpose of my life has 
not been accomplished. Ihave referrec 1,” he said, after a pause, “to my 
past life as having had much sadness in it. I will tell you all of my life’s 
history, how I lived and lost one dearer than life to me. I will tell you not 
in words, but through my journal. Read it when 1 am gone, and then you 
will see bir madly and vainly I have sought my beautiful Mary ; ; and now, 
oh! it is so sad to die without hi aving seen he r—without knowing where she 
is—that makes death bitter indeed. If I could only know where she is, I 
could die content; but patience, a few more hours and possibly I shall 
know all.” Said Mrs. Leger, earnestly—‘‘ Could you bear to know about 
her now, when she must have lost the charms of youth and be vauty, and when, if 
she were by, you might not recognise her?’ ‘ Ah!” said he, “it seems 
to me I could never see Mary without knowing her; some chance word or 
tone would bring all remembrance, and all love back to me. But, oh! if I 
could only know that she does not suffer.” 

At that moment Mr. Leger returned, and that night they both watched 
with him. Contrary to all expectations, he lived through the night, and the 
next day the physicians, finding him still alive, thought that he might live a 
few days more, possibly, even a fortnight ; he seemed daily to gather : strength, 
and at last was well enough to leave his bed, and take his place of rest 
in a large easy chair. 

Jt was evening. The moon shone into the chamber, and the night lamp 
was shaded far off in the room. The nurse was dismissed for an hour or two, 
and Mrs. Leger took her past, though not the nurse’s place, for she sat up- 
on a low seat at his feet. They had been silent for a few moments, and at 
dast Edward said, “I have been thinking to-d: iy, as [ often have, how Mary 
must be changed, and I cannot picture her as othe ‘rwise than be: wutiful and 
young.” He drew from his bosom a small miniature, enclosed in a case of 
gold. Touching the spring, the lid flew open, and Mrs. Leger recognised 
herself, in the loveliness of her youth. Mrs. Leger sighed, for she did not 
think it strange he did not see Mary Brighton in the Mrs. Leger with silver 
hair. She put it into his hand with eloquent tears, and an evident incapa- 
bility of speaking, from emotion ; then rousing hersel ‘, she rose, and bring- 
ing a guitar from its hiding place, sang a song, composed, oh! years ago, and 
set to music by Edward. At first, he looked at her with involunt: ry sur- 
prise, although it was no new thing to hear her sing, but her singing now 
seemed so ill-timed, but the song touched his heart. ‘‘ Strange!” he ex- 
claimed, when she had finished, “ it seems familiar, as if I had heard it ; but 
no matter, I can’t recollect it. Sirig again my dear Mrs. Leger.” Again 
she sang, but with faltering voice: it was a song she often had heard him 
praise and love. It affected him so that he wept, and said, ‘ Ah! my life 
seems sad, indeed, when I hear that song. Mary used to sing it, and now 
death has come with my search for her all baffled, and I am alone, to die in 
a foreign land—no, not alone, dear Mrs. Leger ; but let us not talk any more 
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of my sad self, for you seem burdened and oppressed with my sorrow. Sing 
to me again.” 

She did not comply with his request ; but, after running over a few chords, 

layed waltzes that she used to play in her youth, Presently, Edward’s 
hand was laid heavily upon her shoulder. She looked up. Earnestly, long, 
and inquiringly he gazed into her face. ‘ Mary?” he asked at le ngth, 
« Edward, I am Mary,” she answered, and burying her face in her hands, 
she sobbed aloud. 

The sick man shed no tear, but with hands clasped and eyes upraised, he 
seemed to be communing with God. ‘Oh, my Father!” he exclaimed, 
“ how I thank thee that I have, at last, seen Mary, and bless thee that now 
1 know her Jot is cast in pleasant places, and that she cannot have suffered 
deprivation and want. Bless, oh! God, the remainder of her life, and may 
we meet in heaven !”” After a few moments’ silence, he said, “* Mary, Mary— 
look up! Mary, once loved, ever loved, now loved, I bless thee, dearest, 
dearest Mary! We have both suffered, indeed—there are traces of suffering 
in thy face ; but thou art still dear to me, oh! so dear. Ah! I am rejoiced 
that this discovery was not made before by me; but how sad must have been 
your recognition, though your old love had passed away—no, not passed 
aw ay—that can never be, but chastened. I am dying, dear; this shock has 
wasted away my life. Give me your hand, love.’’ Bending over her, Ed- 
ward kissed her again and again; then sinking back in his chair, his head 
drooped, as if in thought. A long time of silence ensued—she spoke to him 
—but he did not answer. He was dead. 

The next night Mr. and Mrs. Leger stood by the bed of Edward, as he 
lay with the stiff muslin draping of ‘the grave about him, and long they talk- 
ed of him. Pale and sternly calm, Mary put her hand on Mr. Leger’s arm, 
and said to him, “ Charles, you wished never to know my first husband’s name, 
but in duty to you, I must tell youit was Edward Livingston—there he 
lies.”’ 

I.eger drew her to him and said, ‘‘ Poor Mary, I believe you noble, and 
have faith in you; and I see why you have almost avoided Livingston. Did 
he ever recognise you ?” 

When the wife found strength to tell Mr. Leger all there was to be told, 
he wept with her, and folding her in his arms said, ‘Mary, my noble wife, 
all that man can do, will 1 do, to make the rest of your life blesse: 1; and as 
for Edward, we have both, my dear friend, loved him, and will sometimes 
speak of him, as well as Jove him.” 

They read together Livingston's journal, and there found that a cousin of 
Edward’s, with the same name, though belonging to the navy, was the one 
who had died. 
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THE BORDER SETTLEMENT; 
OR, THE TORY’S DAUGHTER. 
A TALE OF THE MOHAWK VALLEY, IN 1778. 


The Mohawk Valley, and indeed the whole country inhabited by the Five Nations, was 
the theatre of successive wars, from the discovery down to the American Revolution, There 
is, therefore, no section of the United States so rich in historical incident as the Valley of th 
Mohawk and the contiguous territory at the west,”—Jntroduction to Lafe of Brant, p. 1 


** The inhabitants of this Valley were necessarily an armed yeomanry, watching for them- 
selves. and standing sentinels for each other in turn—harrassed daily by conflicting rumors; 
now admonished of the approach of the foe in the night by the glaring flames of a neighbor's 
house, or compelled suddenly to escape from his approach ata time and in a direction the 
least expected.” —Lifi of Brant, Vol, I. p. 315, 


CHAPTER I. 


Lone before the breaking out of our war of independence, some parts of 
the Mohawk valley had been settled by a population of varied character. 

The cool and phlegm: itic German, the sturdy Englishman, the warm-hearted 
Scotchman, and the restless, active, enterprising son of ‘the Puritans, had 
found their way to this rich, fertile region, and planted their homes here 
upon the outskirts of civilized life. A few villages had started up, and set- 
tlements were scattered in groups for many miles along the river, which de- 
rived its name from one of the boldest tribes of the Six Nations. The In- 
dian receded as the white man advanced; and to this and the mixed charac- 
ter of the inhabitants, was it probably owing that here was the theatre of 
some of the fiercest encounters known in the Revolution. 

The events of our sketch transpired in one of the most western of these 
settlements. The inhabitants were principally from the eastern colonies, 
and consequently whigs; but one or two emigrated from England, and 
were known to be friendly to the royal cause. 

Toward the close of a cool day in March, 1778, a young man stood in 
front of a log dwelling in the lower part of this settlement, leaning care- 
lessly upon a richly mounted rifle. A matron in middle life was upon the 
threshold, apparently admiring the manly form of her son. 

‘* Where now, James ” she asked. 

““O,I am going to the upper part of the settlement.’ 

** Yes, and to see Sarah Hart, why do you not say? I’m fearful you will 
get into some trap yet with that old tory of a father ; and you know, too, 
General Carleton is somewhere in the vi alley.’ 

“ General Carleton comes as a spy from Canada, and I would be glad to 
meet him, for I heard from Johnstown a day or two ago that General La- 
fayette had offered fifty guineas for his capture. But you know, mother, 
with Jack—where is the dog? Here, Jack!” he shouted, and soon the 
noble animal came bounding to his side. ‘‘ You know, mother, when 
Jack is along, I am prepared | against any surprise. . 

“You and Jack would make a poor fight against a dozen of Brant’s In- 
dians.”’ 

“It’s too early for tt em.’ 

* Well—imay ‘be so.’ 

James threw his rifle on his left shoulder, and instead of taking the road, 
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struck across the fields for the forest, followed by his faithful dog, and the 
eyes of his admiring mother. 

“ He’s a noble boy—God bless him!” she exclaimed, as the forest hid 
him from her view. 

A slight snow lay upon the ground, and when James Harper—for that 
was the young man’s name—once fairly entered the wood, he exhibited the 
true habits of the borderer. Passing quietly and leisurely along, he exam- 
ined every track and foot-print; now following with his eye, as far as viv 
sion could reach, the fresh trail, till satisfied it was that of a settler, and 
again trying to start his dog after some animal that appeared recently to 
have passed. 

In this manner he had walked, perhaps two miles, when he came near a 
clearing that surrounded the house of one of the settlers. The building, 
like most in the settlement, was constructed of logs; and therefore less 
fitted to resist the attacks of the Indians, than the stone dwelling erected 
by many of the German residents in the valley. It was scarcely a hundred 
rods from the forest on one side; while on the other, stretched for some 
distance, the fields, rendered fit for cultivation by the industry of man. 

Daylight had now faded away, and the soft rays of the moon came steal- 
ing through the tree tops, making the picture beautiful indeed. It was the 
very hour for meeting at the trysting place. Seating himself upon a log 
beneath a large tree, Hi arper commenced whistling the air, “ God save the 
King.”’ The dog composed himself quietly at his master’s feet, looking up 
in his face with an intelligence that indicated he was no uninterested spec- 
tator in the scene. Harper now cast anxious glances in the direction of the 
dwelling, as if expecting a reply to his signal from that quarter. None 
came, and he repeated the signal. Still there was no answer. Half an 
hour passed in this way, and he strained his eye to catch the appearance of 
some one, to no purpose. 

* Jack !” said he; the dog bounded upon his master’s lap, and whined 
as if aware there was something wrong. “Jack! old fellow! surely your 
mistress cannot forget the time. Allis not right at home ; some tory plotting 
there, likely enough; and who knows but her father may be in the secret 


of Carleton’s hiding place? Oh! retribution must some day come !”’ 


Within the dwelling Harper watched so intently, was enacting a scene of 
a different character. Mr. Hart, the proprietor, was a man past forty-five, 
of dark complexion and quiet demeanor. By his side sat a person of me- 
dium height, engaged in earnest conversation, whose red hair, quick, impa- 
tient tone, and restlessness, indicated a fiery rashness and ungoverned tem- 
per. There was also an expression of low cunning in his light gray eye, 
peculiarly disagreeable and repulsive. The daughter, as smiling a girl of 
eighteen as ever gladdened the heart of a parent, or made a lover’s ache, 
was engaged, with her mother, about the domestic affairs. 

** There is little use in talking to me, Peter Snyder,” said Mr. Hart; “ I 
do not wish to engage in the quarrel between the king and congress.” 

“ But it is your duty to the king.” 

“No; the quarrel was none of my seeking, and I had much rather en- 
joy the quiet of home, than endeavor to earn laurels on the field.” 

“ Then [ am to understand that you would desert the king.” 

“ Not by any means,” 

‘* But you won’t join his other loyal friends in maintaining here his rights 
and your own !” 

“ My rights have not been disturbed ; and I tell you again, I do not wish 

to take part in this war.” 
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‘* Then I say to you, that you act the part of a—” 

“Hold!” excl: simed Mr. Hart, in a tone and with a look that made the 
sordid being before him quail. 

Sny ‘er felt that he had gone too far, and as his object was to gain the 
actire co-operation of his host in favor of the royal cause, not to offend 
him, he for once choked down his wrath, and sought to appease the lion he 
had partially roused. 

“ Do not misconstrue my language, Mr. Hart; I only wisli to serve the 
king. Sit down again, and listen to me.’ 

At this moment the signal of Harper caught the ear of Mr. Hart. 

“ Hark!” said he, stopping, and assuming the attitude of a listener 
‘“* There is some one whistling in the woods back of the house.”’ 

“’Tis no strange circumstance, as I should judge,’ replied Snyder 
‘some settler, probably, returning from his work.” 

** But listen; that is an air we are not won’t to hear in these quarters, or 
my ears tell not the truth.” 

There was a pause, and in a few moments the notes sounded clear upon 
the night air. 

“It’s God save the King,” as I live,”’ exclaimed Snyder. 

‘True; and therein lies the mystery, for besides ourselves, I do not 
know another loyalist within many miles.” 

** Do not go out, Mr. Hart—do not go out. There’s something wrong 
about it, depend upon it. But hark! the sound is dying away, after all ; 
tis as I said—some settler returning home.” 

During this conversation, the embarrassment of the daughter escaped no- 
tice; had it not, there might have been one at least that could have guessed 
the errand cf the person who had ope di ired to whistle a loyal air in a set- 
tlement composed mainly of whigs. Sarah had heard the signal some time 
before, but no good chance offered itself to obey the summons; and she 
was exceedingly pained when the notes died away in the distance as they 
did. 

Snyder had become too eager in his object to be turned from it by this 
slight interruption, and he renewed the attack with increased vigor. 

‘** There will be different times,” he resumed, drawing his chair closer to 
his guest ; ‘‘ different times, Mr. Hart, the coming summer, from what we 
had last’ The rebels made much ado over their capture of Burgoyne, and 
the retreat of Colonel St. Leger; but they will have different persons to 
deal with this season. They will not hold sway in the valley much longer. 

“‘T hardly understand you.’ 

“Then I will explain,” said he, speaking in alow tone, and glancing 
around as though apprehensive some person might be in ear shot who ought 
not to hear him. ‘General Carleton has been among our friends in the 
lower part of the valley some tame, trying to make arrangements for restor- 
ing there the king’s rights and our own.” 

‘* What! Gen. Carleton, from Canada?” 

“ Hush! hush! speak lower !”’ 

** But are you not deceived ?” 

“ No—he was at Johnstown but a few days ago,’’ and the royalists there 
have resolved to aid him all in their power.” . 

** But what does he propose ?”’ 

“To bring a force from Canada, and with our co-operation reduce the 
rebels to obedience.’ 

“ Well! well!’ exclaimed Mr. Hart, starting from his seat 
back and forth; ‘I must own that is a bold project.” 

Snyder saw his advantage, and determined to follow it up. 


and striding 


, 
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‘Bold and feasible, Mr. Hart; and none but a brave man would ever 
conceive it. And,” continued he, rising, and drawing from his pocket a 
slip of paper; “ here is something from Col. Carleton himself.”’ 

“To me !” 

“To all friends of the king in the valley.” 

Mr. Hart took the paper and read it in silence. The contents seemed to 
displease him. 

“ He speaks of the recreancy of those loyalists who did not take up arms 
the last season for the king. And he says, too, he will destroy every rebel 
settlement here, and hang every rebel before his own door, but what he will 
re-conquer the valley. 

‘And so he should.” 

“ He says, too, that Captain Brant will aid him with a large Indian force. 
That bloody Brant !—horrible! I tell you, Peter Snyder,” he exclaimed, 
flinging the paper from him, his eye fli ishing with fire, “7 ll engage in no 
such transactions—the king’s cause does not demand it.” 

There was a storm rising, but Snyder again choked down his anger as 
best he could. Tor an ous longer he labored to secure his object ; and 
here we will leave him to take up another thread of our narrative. 


CHAPTER If, 


The time, to Harper, waiting there ’neath the trysting tree, passed 

heavily indee 4, Many were the reasons suggested to his mind for the non- 
appe: arance of her whom he hoped to meet; yet each one in its turn was 

dismissed as improbable or unsatisfactory. He rose and walked aw: iy, re- 
peating the signal as he went, half inc lined to believe his st: 1y was us seless ; 
but it would not do—his heart drew him back again to the spot. 

The story of his affection for the Tory’s daughter partook not of the 
strange or marvellous. They often met at the merry-making of the settlers, 
and Harper, pleased with the frank and open-hearted girl, had wooed and 
won. He was a warm whig, and the father of Sarah was as well known to 
be favorable to the royal cause, though he had hitherto dec line ‘d taking any 
part in the war. Dari ing the year before—that of 1777—ever memorable in 
the Mohawk Valley for the fierce struggles that there took ose e—Harper 

ttempted to win him over to his country’s cause. ‘They came to high 
words, the heated feelings of the time hi irdly allowing te aa discussion, 

and Harper was turned from Mr. Hart’s door, forbidden the house, and 
Sarah told to forget him forever! The young heart, however, is full of 
hope; it ever looks forward with confidence to brighter skies and happier 
days. So was it in this case. 

for more than an hour Harper remained at his post. The evening was 
nearly spent—the moon, at first in the meridian, had declined towards the 
western horizon. Fully satisfied that longer to remain was folly, Harper 
resumed his rifle and slowly walked towards his home. Sad thoughts were 
crowding through his mind. Somehow the failure of the Tory’s fair 
daughter to meet him, turned his attention to the condition of his country. 
Young and feeble, she was struggling for her rights with one of the strongest 
nations of the earth. All that interest, wealth or power could do, towards 
crushing her, was attempted. Her sons, too, on whom she had a right to 
lean, were many of them, ready to betray and raise thei ir arms against her. 
True, she had so far maintained the unequal contest most"gallantly ; and her 
noble spirits could turn with pride to the fields of ideas and Concord, 
Bunker Hill and $ Saratoga; but in the future new clouds were gathering, 
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and even now another storm seemed ready to burst over their heads. When 
would this end? Would the right prevail? Not for a moment did he 
doubt the final triumph of the colonies, but through how many more fields 

of blood must they wade before that were accomplished? He paused, 
leaning against a tree ; and, man though he was, could have wept for his 
bleeding country! ’Twas hearts like his that won the battle in that elder 
time ! 

How long he stood thus, he could not tell, nor how long he might have 
stood, had not the uneasiness of Jack roused him from his reverie. He 
was jumping first upon his master, and then starting back on their path— 
every minute repeating the action with singular manifestations of joy. 

“Jack !”—For a moment the dog stopped and gazed earnestly in his 
face. And then another sound reached them through the wood. 

** James !”—It was faint, but thrilled through the heart like the tones of 
a lute. 

‘Go, Jack!” And away bounded the noble animal with the speed of 
light, followed scarcely less slowly by his master. 

** Sarah !”— 

** James |” — 

Again were they united—and together slowly returned to the old trysting 
place. In a few moments Sarah had explained the cause of her detention, 
and Harper was in possession of the plans and intentions of the royalists, so 
far as Snyder had made them known to his guest. 

“ But did Snyder finally prevail upon your father to join them x 

“* No—and he got into a great passion because he could not,’ 

“ Did he tell where Carleton is ?” 

* No!” 

“Do you know where the letter was dated ?” 

* No!” 

“ Did you see it at all?’ 

** No, no, no—why how fast you crowd questions together, James.” 

** These plotters must be attended to.’’ 

“ My father”— 

** Shall not be harmed, Sarah; had we no worse foes to our country than 
he is, there would be less cause of sorrow. Then Gen. Carleton says he 
will hang every rebel before his own door, but what he will have possession 

of the valley again. Indeed, he is very valorous !" 

“ Ah! do not talk of these things now, James.” 

“* They are sad, 1 know, to think of, but sadder still is the reality. And 
if Brant is to harass us the next summer, it will be strange if the war is 
not brought to the door of every one.’ 

A shudder ran through the ‘frame of the fair girl as she recollected the 
barbarities of the previous summer. 

“Oh! ’tis dreadful !’’ she exclaimed, covering her eyes with her hands, 
as if to shut out the fearful vision ; ‘‘ and do you remember, James, the little 
girls that were shot near Fort Schuyler while gathering berries ?”’ 

** Retribution will surely come for such acts, Sarah.” 

“ Tt will !”—suddenly her tone and manner ‘chi unged ; “ and if I were a 
man, James, J would never yield till such monsters were driven from my 
country.”’ 

“You are a good, brave girl, and the most I wish is, that all American 
men had the same feelings. But let us talk no more of these things now.” 

Fearful as were the times, they found many things as fruitful of conver- 
sation as the dangers that surrounded them. Nor is it strange—for what is 
stronger in our natures than the affection that unites two hearts? Many 
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were the things said in that short half hour, but we shall not withdraw the 
curtain that hangs over them; nor, when the time of parting came, will we 
attempt to state how many times the “ Good night,” was said—how often 
the last word was uttered, only to be followed by another—and how earnestly 
was repeated the oft told tale of their affection. They parted—Sarah to 
return to her home, and Harper to retrace his steps down the settlement. 

> 


CHAPTER III. 


Near the centre of this little settlement stood the only stone building in 
it—the property of Jacob Von Schamel, as good and true a_whig as ever 
sustained his country’s cause. He had been in the battle of Oriska any, and 
at the raising of the siege of Fort Schuyler, and won a high reputation for 
bravery and personal daring ; and his house was the acknowledged head 
quarters of the whigs. 

Scarcely had daylight dawned in the east, the following morning, when 
Harper was bending his steps toward the dwellingof Von Schamel. He met 
ahearty welcome, and was soon alone with his host. In as few words as 
possible, he communicated what he had gleaned from Sarah of the plotting 
and intentions of the Tories. The honest German was roused in a moment, 
and the fire that had gleamed only in battle, burned once again with un- 
wonted intenseness. 

“Prant’s Ingins, eh? Der tuyful !” 

“ But not one word, now, Von Schamel, do you whisper of whom we get 
this information. The feeble who aid us in this way, should never be 
harmed in a hair of their heads by our agency.” 

“‘ Peder Snyder !—he von scoundrel! But der Kommity of Safety must 
know all apout it.” 

“ You are right; we must immediately send this information to the Com- 
mittee of Safety. You have a good horse in your stable and a trusty man 
to back him; get them ready while I write.” 

“To be shure !”—and away went Von Schamel on his errand. Soon 
he was heard at the head of the stairs in another part of the house. 

“Here! Shon! Shon! come den, up wid you, you son of a Jazy lout— 
up wid you! Get out de gray mare, put on de saddle! and, do you hear ? 
get de pistols ready.” 

John bestirred himself with a will, for he saw plainly enough that his 
master was in earnest. While things were in preparation, Harper wrote to 
the committee as follows 


“ To the Committee of Safety. 

“We have learned from good authority that Col. Carleton intends to descend on the 
settlements along the Mohawk this spring with a force from Canada, and endeavor to 
regain possession of the Valley. Brant, with an Indian force, is to aid him, and he is 
trying to get the Tories remaining in the country to join him also. He has even at- 
tempted to win adherents in this little settlement. You can rely npon these facts, which 


we thought best to communicate. 
“ Your obedient servant, 
“ James HarRPer.” 


John had completed his arrangements; the horse was before the door ; 
the pistols were in the holsters ; ‘and Von Schamel was examining to see 
that every buckle was attended to, and every strap properly tucked in its 
loop. 

‘Get de proad sword, Shon.’’ 

“ Raaly”—(the man John was from the eastern colonies,) ‘‘ but I reckon 
I shant want it.” 
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“ Dunderation! do as I pid, mit yer Pooritan notions. And I tell you 
to shoot de fust man that dries to stop you. Neythur dont you spare de 
mare, shes goot pottom as can stand it.” 

John had mounted and was ready to receive the letter and instructions 
of Harper, when the thundering of a horse over the frozen and but partially 
covered ground, arrested their attention. Soon the horseman turned an 
angle in the road from the upper par€of the settlement, and was riding at 
full gallop towards them. 

“That is Snyder!” exclaimed Harper. 

So it is, and he’s ina hurry—put now we'll send im to der Kommity.’ 

Snyder came on, and in a few moments was riding directly past, w hen 
Von Schamel hailed him. 

*‘ Hallo! stop! you tam rascal !” 

But instead of obeying, Snyder urged his horse to greater speed, and shot 
past like an arrow. T he spirit of Von Schamel was now up, and ordering 
John to dismount, he vaulted into the saddle, and started after Snyder at 
full speed. 

Away they went, pursuer and pursued. Snyder was well mounted—he 
rode a ‘large and powerful animal; but Von Schamel evidently backed a 
beast of more mettle. ‘The speed of thought” was in her limbs, and he 
dashed after the fugitive like the wind. Snyder was ignorant as to the 
cause of the pursuit, but he knew there were papers about him that should 
be kept from the hands of the whigs. His personal safety was also at stake, 
for he was well aware that if caught with Col. Carleton’s letter in his posses- 
sion, he would very likely be sent before the Committee of Safety to undergo 
an examination that might not end at all to his wishes. 

On—on—they sped! The whole household had by this time joined 
Harper and the man John to witness the race. 

“There they are!” exclaimed John, as they emerged from behind 
wood nearly a mile off, stretching away with the ee effort. ‘* Wal—by 
hokey, there goes a pistol—do you see the smoke? Snyder had better give 
up, for the old man’s proper g good grit.’ 





(To be Continued.) 


THE POET. 


Ye airy habitants of fashion’s mart ! 
W ho, like the gaily painted butterflies, 
Seek but to dazzle by your gaudy dyes; 
From all that’s gold and glitter start 
Appalled—as there could be nor soul, nor heart— 
Who never felt ennobling sympathies 
Quicken your breasts, or heard humanit y’s 
Deep, ple sading voicee—Scorn not the Poet's Art!— 
Look not disdainfully, nor cold on him! 
Though soiled his garb, and w anting many a stitc h— 
Pale-worn his brow, his eyes w ith we eping dim !— 
Though he charm not the stonv-hearted ri ich, 
His bosom thrills with higher, holier fire, 
Than ever base, or common soul’s inspire ! 


























The Existence of the Deity. 


THE EXISTENCE OF THE DEITY. 


(CONCLUDED.) 


Bur apply the doctrine of chances to these angles now being formed, 
every instant all over the universe, and even imagination staggers under the 
immensity of the idea. Only pause here for a moment. Think of all the 
beams that emanate from the sun during one long summer day—of all the 
rays that flash out from the stars for only a single night. Then let your 
mind travel back over the march of dim, distant centuries, gathering age 
upon age, and cycle on cycle, in vast segments of eternity, where platonic 
years vanish into insignificant vibrations of the pendulum, and the duration 
of galaxies are seen but as shadows on the dial-plate of infinitude. Then 
bid imagination lift her lightning wing away on high, from world to world 
remote, as far beyond the reach of the telescope, as the glance of that magic 
tube transcends the vision of a flitting insect ; and behold the horizon of 
the space that knows no limits, still opening forever onwards, and upwards, 
and all around, and thickening with columns of suns, and breaking into 
nebulous starry haze, and undulating like some shoreless sea, with waves 
of white light ; and then tell me the number of all the rays ever shot athwart 
the great immensity, since the first fire-sons of Heaven shouted their choral 
hymn, in the morning of creation; and then answer me, who shall calculate 
the chances against the perpetual, universal observance of the law in relation 
to angles, in and by all ¢hese, on the supposition that there is no God? 
Only God himself may solve the mighty problem ! 

We may here note a remarkable law, in reference to light of different 
colors, only discovered recently. 

Lf two red rays, from two luminous points, be admitted in a dark cham- 
ber, and falling on white paper, or other suitable reflecting surface, differ 
in their length, by 0.0000258 part of an inch, their intensity is doubled. 
A like result is produced if such difference in length be any multiple of 
that nearly infinitesimal fraction, by a whole number. But, strange to say, 
a multiple by 24, 35, 43, &c., gives the result of total darkness! While a 
multiple by 24, 34, &c., gives an intensity equal to one ray only. In one 
of these cases, the fact is seen, which, from the beginning of the world, has 
been regarded as the extreme of impossibility—light actually produces 
darkness ! 

Corresponding effects are gyitnessed in violet rays, if the difference in 
their lengths be equal to 0.0000157 part of an inch. And the like results 
are given by experiments on all other rays, the difference in length varying 
with a steady uniformity of increase, from the violet tothe red. Who shall 
reckon the chances in two cases only, in such vast numbers as these ? 

Let not shallow sciolism answer me by a pitiful evasion, “ that all this is 
accounted for on the principle of mechanical vibrations.” Cannot the 
merest tyro in logic see that the difficulty remains the same? For the 
question immediately presents itself: what causes the vibrations? And 
how can unintelligent vibrations be supposed to arrange such wonderful 
combinations of arithmetic ? 

The uniformity of colors in refracted light is equally marvellous. 

See yon dark cloud, only a moment ago one thick mass of gloom, lurid, 
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almost appalling to the gazer’s eye! Suddenly the sun breaks forth in the 
western sky; and lo! in an instant the rainbow is born, and stretches afar 
the curved wings of its prismatic plumage, as if to play around the world! 
Count well its gaudy colors. ‘There is the sacred number seven composed 
by the blending of the mystic three. The same that gleamed there, the 
day, when the family of Noah descended from the Ark, and ‘‘ each mother 
held aloft her child to bless the bow of God.” And never since that far- 
distant hour, either on the land or sea, in city or in solitude, hath a single 
cloud blushed to the kiss of the sunbeam, without the colors of the sacred 
seven, painted by the Divine ray-brush, in heavenly enameling there. Oh! 
golden-haired sun! Oh! airy vapor! Father and mother of that beautiful 
child of the sky, “ brought forth in purple, cradled in vermillion, baptized 
in molten gold, and swathed in dun,” know ye what ye do? Are ye in- 
deed blind? Can ye count without arithmetic ? without the algebra of 
a Euler !—aye, without even the poor instinct of the eagle, that dips his 
wing in the checquered cloud—would ye undertake to teach the whole world 
mathematics ? 

Were there no other proof of the existence of a Deity, this one considera- 
tion would settle the question forever. Every rainbow is an exact mathe- 
matical equation of every other rainbow in the universe ! 

Awake, ye dreaming metaphysicians! Arouse from your darkling dormi- 
tories, and those pale lucubrations which are more than half slumber. 
Come away to the floods and the fields, the flower-banks and the forests— 
out here, in open space and the free air, where sea and earth and sky 
mingle in mutual embraces, like the greeting of youthful lovers! Listen to 
the pine-songs which are chants of praise, and the wind-warbles, which 
are hymns of Hallelujah! Look up yonder on the fire-dance of innumerable 
rolling worlds, and then answer me, before the sun and all the stars—“ Is 
there no God ?” 


Inpuction V.—AstTRonomy. 


We will take our next inductions from that science, which is only another 
name for sublimity itself. 

For countless centuries, the stars, high and mysterious, had shone on in 
the blue vault of immensity ; and ignorant man knew nothing of the nature 
of their movements—could not divine even what they were. But although 
knowledge may sleep, the eye of curiosity never closes, while the heart of 
the human reckons one beat. And so the eager question was repeated in 
every age, and over all Jands—** What do these lights mean?” But neither 
to Magian on the plains of Shinar, nor to the prince of philosophers in 
the ‘‘ city of the violet crown,’ came forth apy answer from the silent soli- 
tudes of the sky. 

At length a little boy was born. His dark eye inherited some rays from 
the light of the stars, and flashed with wild meaning from his childhood ; 
and as he grew up, he became a gazer at all things beautiful, and a ques- 
tioner of all things dim. He saw all eyes turned to those “ isles of light,” 
that gem the seas of the upper firmament; and he heard all lips repeat the 
earnest inquiry,—‘‘ What do these lights mean?” But he heard no whisper 
in reply. He looked at them with his naked eye, but the God’s type of 
their far-off letters could not be read so far. He ruminated the mystery day 
and night, and either waking or asleep, he dreamed of the power of lenses ; 
and then set about constructing glasses to read the riddle of the lofty stars. 
He succeeded; for there are no impossibilities to patient attention—there 
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never was a bar unconquerable to the will that dares all things! And then 
for the first time the veil of Egyptian Isis was lifted up, and the secret of 
ages was out. The stony eyes of the Sphinx melted with tears of joy! 

What a miracle is this of the telescope! Never a poet lived, but in his 
heart wished for pinions to soar and mingle with the stars. Lo! Here are 
the plumes. The telescope gives not the wings to us; but it ties them with 
lines of light to the stars, which thus fly down to us, and tells us all] their 
hidden laws! Is there any thing in the golden dreams of fable, in all the 
tales of fairy enchantment, to be compared to this sublime result, evolved 
by mathematical reason ? 

Next came the great Kepler, and erected his triangular pyramid of the 
three laws, on the summit of which Newton stood, to fix forever the true 
theory of the universe. 

Let us glance a moment at these laws. 

1, All the planetary orbits are regular ellipses, in the lower focus of 
which the sun is placed. 

Propose the problem to yonder intelligent school-boy. Tell him to trace, 
on the paper, with his pen, an elliptical curve, and dot the two foci. Can 
he do it?’ Come, sage sceptic, with all your boasted re: ason, can you do it 
yourself? The planets are masses of blind matter. Who then will dare 
assert, that such may trace, perpetually, for thousands of years, mathematical 
lines, with a regularity that falta professor can ever hope to equal ? 

2. The times occupied by any planet, in describing any given arcs of its 
orbit, are always as the areas of sectors, formed by straight lines drawn 
from the beginning and end of the arcs to the sun, as a centre. 

Let no one attempt the solution of this problem, in any specified case, 
unless he be a thorough mathematician. God solves it for all the planets. 

3. But the third law of Kepler is still more astonishing. Hear! The 
squares of the periods of the planets’ revolutions vary, as the cubes of their 
distance from the sun. What wonderful operations are these, to be the 
work of unthinking masses of matter! What music is this among the stars, 
to be sung by tongueless atoms ! 

Well might the inspired old man exclaim, “I have stolen the golden 
secret of the Egyptians. I triumph. I will indulge my sacred fury. I 
care not whether my work be read now, or by posterity. I can afford to 
wait a century for readers, when God himself has waited six thousand years 
for an observer !” 

Some cold critics have called this insanity. The man must be insane to 
say so! I never perused the passage without tears. It is the language of 
reason and imagination, which at their sublimest depths are but one. 

We will not speak of chances here. We may not even think of them, 
unless we might pilfer the algebra of the morning star ! 


VI.—Promiscvovus Inpvuctrons. 


1. Some years ago it was keenly debated whether the sea was not re- 
ceding and the dry land gaining ground ; and the general opinion of scientific 
men leaned strongly in favor of such an hypothesis. 

At length a Swedish astronomer struck out a novel method of settling the 
controversy. He cut down a large pine tree that grew at the water’s edge 
on the Gulf of Bothnia, and on counting the concentric circles, found that 
it was five hundred years old; and consequently during all that time, the 
ocean must have remained stationary. This was decisive. And yet how 
wonderful the fact! Millions had lived and died; nations had flourished 
and fallen; genius had sung its flame-songs, and love had breathed its 
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burning sighs, and all had passed away ;—and still the forest born grew on, 
buffeted by tempests, and chilled by freezing frosts, but nurtured also by 
genial summers, and fed on silver-singing rains, and listening to the bird- 
music in its branches, till half a millennium is gone by; and still atl that 
time it hath kept an exact account of its age, never losing a single year, all 
noted in beautiful circles, amid the fine woof of its own fibres. It is so with 
every cone of wood in the wide world, And again we ask, can aught 
ane: reason trace circles or reckon the count of passing time ? 
- But let us select a last example. If anywhere we might suppose the 
aes of mathematical motion, we would expect to find it in those air- 
fiends that often desolate whole countries—the hurricanes of the tropics. 

But modern science teaches us ‘‘ that hurricanes are only whirlwinds on 
a larger scale. That they all have a regular axis of rotatory motion, which 
axis is itself progressive, like a planet im its orbit, tracing an elliptical or 
parabolic curve.’ Sometimes the vortex of a storm covers an area of five 
hundred square miles, and sweeps over distant seas, for hundreds of leagues ; 
but ever this dual motion is preserved. Aye,—be yond all question, the 
hand that launches the tornado, and girds its dark bosom with thunder, 
is the same that originally, ‘‘ weighed the hills in sc: ules, and the mountains 
in a balance ;” and not poor, blind, and utterly impossible chance ! 

Thus is it plain, that all the motions in natyre are mathematical. 

But the sceptic may object. . 

The proposition is not proven. For although we may admit, that such a 
truth holds within the sphere of our actual observation, still what right have 
we to extend the predicate beyond the limits of that sphere?) What right 
can we show to carry it back into the everlasting ages of the eternity with- 
out a beginning, and down to the incalculable years of that time, which 
shall never end! What right have we to break over the impassable limits 
of the sense of sight, and assert a law that we know only to appertain to a 
little segment of the circle of infinitude, of all the untrodden fields that may 
bloom with worlds, like flowers in the unexplored spaces, of which we be- 
hold but a twinkling point ? 

We have stated the objection in its full force; because it is much easier 
to answer than to state it. 

We reply thus. All the forms of matter must be, of necessity, mathe- 
matical, simply because it is matter; as all its motions must likewise be so, 
for the reason that matter is inert. 

We ask the reader to peruse the second scholium to the nineteenth propo- 
sition of the fourth book of Legendre. He willthere find, that all the figures 
possible in space, are resolvabie into the triangle, and of course must be 
mathematical. 

Then let him turn to Arnott’s Elements, where it is demonstrated that 
all motion must be in a straight line, unless controlled by some interfering 
force, when it takes the direction of a curve. So al] motion must be mathe- 
matical or not be at all. 

The simple answer that demolishes the whole ebjection is this. We see 
nothing but mathematical harmony in all the motions that occur within our 
own sphere,—we can conceive of nothing but mathematical harmony in any 
other sphere. Wesee the unequivocal footsteps of a God within our sphere : 
aud every fresh gush of light from the remotest suns, adds to the evidences 
that it is so everywhere else, in the wide universe. And this is enough. 
We are not called upon to roam over all space, and ascend the heights of 
all eternity, merely to answer a supposition destitute of even a shadow of 
proof, and verging close on the confines of absurdity! If we have a God 
ourselves, that is ‘sufficient, if we but pay him the proper adoration. We 
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need not stop to inquire whether some little mote or molecule of sand does 
or does not gyrate without a God, somewhere in the vast void of immensity ! 

Now let us put together syllogistically the two separate propositions 
demonstrated in this second division of our argument, and note the logical 
result. 

Nothing but mind can work mathematically. 

2. All the motions of nature are strictly mathematical. 

Then must it follow, as a conclusion utterly unassailable, that every effect 
in the universe, is produced by the immediate ageney of mind. 

To this, however, a plausible but false objection may be made. It was 
put against my argument last winter, by a distinguished pantheist of Boston. 

It may be said, that although it be demonstrated, that matter cannot 
geometrize, still we are not entitled thence to infer, th: at mind alone can; 
since there may be other substances in space besides matter and mind. 
What right, the objector may say, have we to assume duality only, in sub- 
stantial existence? It is true Fthat we are acquainted within our own 
sphere with nothing but these. But our sphere is scarcely so much as an 
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of our historical time, is not a second in that eternity without bounds, which 
expands both behind and before us And how can we know, but bey ond 
this paltry sphere, there may exist millions of substances, that are neither 
material nor mental, but of an altogether different, nay, contradictory na- 
ture? And even as to that, we are limited even in our own fragmentary 
sphere, by the solid wall of impassable sensation, that shuts us up as in a 
cage, or prison of iron bars, in this our little world of fleeting appearances. 
For aught we can say to the contrary, here where we now dream our 
philosophical reveries, perhaps no loftier than those the oyster excogitates 
in his shell; yea, immediately here, in the very space occupied by this poor 
grain of earth, and yonder evanescent bubbles of air and sky, there may be 
now substances indefinite in number, the very opposite of matter and mind, 
and with which we have no sense fitted to converse! To deny this, says 
the sophist, were as unreasonable as for the animalicula in the dew-drop, to 
assert that there is nothing but insects in the whole creation. 

We cannot forbear rem: arking, what a marvellous amount of credulity it 
implies, to put with a grave face such objections. The sceptic refuses to 
credit the existence of the God who made him, though the splendor of the 
divine attributes shines on the face of all nature brighter than the blaze of 
a myriad suns; and yet he finds no difficulty at all in affirming the reality 
of innumerable ‘bei sings, the impossible brood of a wild im: agination, as de- 
void of all proof as ‘the fairies of Scottish fable—the veriest creatures of 
moonshine. 

And yet even scientific men of eminent fame have entertained such va- 
garies, and gravely uttered them on the printed page. Dr. John Mason 
Good was absurd enough to give the hypothesis a place in that strange 
medley of fact and fiction, so pompously denominated “ The Book of Na- 
ture.” I cannot but attribute such crude inanities to the general neglect 
of logic, mathematics and true metaphysics among the moderns. 

No person the least acquainted with logical analysis ever could have se- 
riously started such an objection. It is founded on the sheerest ignorance 
of division. We showed, at an earlier stage of this inquiry, that the abscesto 
infinite always exhausts the subject divided. Every thing in the whole 
compass of thought must be either a tree or not atree. It is so with mat- 
ter and mind. We define mind, that which possesses reason; and we de- 
fine matter, that which doth not so possess reason. And it is evident to a 
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school-boy, that every object that ever was, or will be, or possibly can be, 
must either possess reason or not possess it. He who fails to see this dis- 
tinction may rest assured, that whatever may be his talents, the faculty of 
logical investigation is net to him an attainable accomplishment. 

For surely, unless reason itself be a dream, and insanity the only wis- 
dom, every substance must be either active or passive, have intelligence and 
volition, or not. And, therefere, matter and mind are two logical catego- 
ries that encompass all thovght and exhaust all nature. We demonstrate, 
then, I. That matter is passive, and consequently cannot he supposed to 
originate its motions. Il. That no effect in nature can possibly occur 
without motion. We must, therefore, seek for causal force in the other 
category of universal substance, or nowhere. We find itjin mind; and this 
is confirmed by our own inner consciousness, which assures us by the ex- 
ercise of our voluntary activity, that the mind within us can and does pro- 
duce motion, and cause effects as astonishing as they are beautiful. We 
next demonstrate that nothing but the reason, which perceives its own op- 
erations, can possibly work mathematic ally. And then we show by induc- 
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son. And the calculation of chances proves most conclusively that to deny 
this, is an absurdity a thousand times worse than the ravings of utter mad- 
ness. 

As to all that exuberant sophistry about the impossibility of predicating 
any thing out of our own actual sphere, we may observe that it is but a 
common trick of sceptics when driven from the field of fair argument. 
They assume a feigned humility, meeker than the most pious believers. 
Creation becomes a mere point, and life the flutter of a leaf in the sun- 
beam. They claim affinity with the blind-worm and droning beetle, and 
can do nothing but shiver with awe at the immensity above and beyond 
them. They ape all the ignorance of the child, without any of its trusting 
confidence—its ardent, innocent love, or its eager, soaring hope. 

We admit the grandeur of eternity—we wonder ut the infinitude of 
space; and we freely confess our own littleness when compare d, not with 
those mighty masses of moving matter that wheel on high over our heads, 
but with that Omnipotent Being who guides them in their courses. 

For although our life is as grass, aud our globe but a dot on the map of 
the universe, we have the thought that wanders throughout eternity, and 
‘ before creation peopled earth,” even now “ rolls through chaos back ;” 
and with a glance dilates o’er all to be in the vast fields of futurity, and 
climbs with winged feet the golden ladder of all the stars. Nothing mate- 
rial can do that—not the beam all light, shot from equatorial suns—not the 
lightning, which darts fom heaven to earth in a moment. May we not as- 
sert, that although we be as nothing in the presence of that God “ who 
wheels his throne upo m the rolling worlds,” yet one human soul of the 
countless millions of our species, is superior to all the worlds that God ever 
made or can make? J¢ inherits the divine attribute of reason. They 
never knew the sublime “ geometry of their own evolutions !’’ 

But it is utterly untrue, that we can predicate nothing beyond the sphere 
of our own sensation. That is one of the follies of exploded materialism. 
Do we not know that everywhere a triangle must have three and only three 
angles? Can we not affirm this truth as certainly of the space a million 
leagues beyond the orb of solar day, beyond the farthest star that twinkles 
in blue ether, as of the little fix gure on the paper but six inches from our 
eyes? Must not the radii of every circle in the universe be equal t Is 
not the whole everywhere greater than any of its parts? Can there be any 
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phenomenon without a cause ?—in any, the wildest of the wildernesses ?—in 
any, the remotest cycle of eternity! Can love be a crime, or murder 
virtue, in any conceivable sphere of existence t Can truth become a lie for 
any being to whom atheism is not reason? All spheres alike belong to the 
soul, when it puts on its beautiful wings, and goes forth through the open 
door of universal faith to universal triumph. Then the stars beckon it to 
their bosom, and legions of angels fly down to meet it. ‘Then it becomes a 
note in the eternal anthem of sphere-melodies that hymn the universal 
Father; and in affirming God, it conquers even death, and is already one of 
the immortals! 

But again, it may be objected, that although no mass of matter can be 
supposed to move itself, yet two masses or elements, when brought sufli- 
ciently near, may move ‘each other, 

But this is too shallow for a serious answer. For how shall the given 
masses, or elements, or separate atoms, be ever brought near, without first of 
all moving? And what cause may move them? Not other matter, for 
that would be to shift the difficulty without solving it. Such are al] the ar- 
guments of atheism—fallacies that are their own refutation—quibbles that a 
modest monkey , were it gifted with speech, would blush to utter! 

Another and very common objection of scientific sceptics may be ex- 
pressed thus: It is true, say they, that we are irresistibly forced by our 
intellectual constitution to affirm a cause for this vast- flowing stream of 
phenome nal events that together constitute the universe. But we find tat 
cause in nature; it is nature which does all this. She builds up and tears 
down her own systems. She evolves at once the life and the death which 
are but two different phases of one and the same fact, or as the opposite 
sections of an are, where the universe plays as a pendulum betwixt birth and 
dissolution. 

See how easy it is to use words without meaning. The shadows of lan- 
guage do not embarrass each other—do not impinge, so to speak, at all, 
when they have lost the substance of ideas that gave them soul. 

Let us ask the objector—tell us seriously, what do you mean by the term 
Nature? Is it a reality, or only a relation? Hath it a substance’? and if 
so, that substance, as we have seen, must be either matter or mind—must 
possess reason or not. And if it be without reason, how doth its mimicry 
of the attribute so far transcend all known originals? The difficulty loses 
nothing of its force by predicating nature as the cause of any conceivable 
operation. ‘The question still comes np, whence this exquisite harmony 
which intellect alone could order? That will not down at the bidding of 
a lifeless word—that will not be solved by the art of a juggler that merely 
shifts his penny covertly from one hand to the other. 

All men of sense now agree that nature is but a general term—a mere 
abstraction. It means but the totality of phenomena that constitute the 
universe. It is the very order which it is used by the sophist to account 
for—nothing more. It is an ideal exponent, a symbol in the mind’s alge- 
braic notation for all the motions of the universal whole. It does not and 
cannot give the unknown X which lies beneath them. 

It is the same with the ‘parene, ‘laws of nature.” No philosopher since 
the publication of Bacon’s Organon, has regarded these as anything other 
than the very facts themselves generalized. They are merely classifications 
of observed phenomena. How ridiculously absurd is it then, to use the 
word law to account for the facts that constitute the law, and without which 
it were not. It is a law of nature that the sun rises in the morning. But 
that is nothing more than a general assertion of the particular fact; and to 
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say the fact is so because it is a law of nature, is precisely equivalent to the 
identical proposition, ‘* the sun rises because the sun rises !”’ 

Nor is the case at all different, if we use the word property instead of the 
word law. For recollect, that matter and mind are the only two substances 
possible, even in imagination. And when you affirm that a certain property 
in one body causes motion in another, before you look wise and raise a 
shout of gratulation at the fancied success of your own ingenuity, pause a 
moment, and ask yourself the short, simple question—what is a property ? 
Is it matter or isit mind? Is it an entity or an abstraction? Has it color 
and form, or hands and feet? Has it consciousness andawill? And above 
all, for that will touch, as with a ray of electrical light, the secret heart of 
the matter, be sure and ask, “ has the given or supposed property reason, 
and does it understand mathematics ? 

But we feel that on this part of our argument among these sceptical ob- 
jections, we have wandered far from the sunlight of the common earth and 
air, into a dim world of empty abstractions. “A cold wind breathes in our 
faces, like “ the difficult air of the iced mountain tops, where the birds dare 
not build, nor insect’s wing flits o’er the herbless granite,” or rather like 
the stifling vapors of sepulchral vaults, where shadows come and go, as in 
a dance of mocking wild-fires. Never mind; let us proceed. The chil- 
dren of the mist will vanish before the torch of Reason, and the firmest 
pillars of the capitol of atheism melt away into mere negation. 

I will now state an objection to the mathematical argument, urged in a 
private conversation, by an eminent atheistical writer of Boston, during a 
recent visit to New-England. 

He said—* it is true I cannot pretend to answer your demonstration by 
laying my finger on ap: alpable logical law in the reasoning. But I can do 
more. I can “show that it must be false, since it contradicts the evidence 
of the senses. You undertake to prove that one body cannot move ano- 
ther. Every man’s eyes behold the contrary. Yonder is a barrel of gun- 
powder. Let a spark fall on its surface, and the whole detonates instanta- 
neously, with a deafening explosion, producing light, heat and sound.” 

To this we reply, that in such cases as these, and all others of sensible 
motion, our eyes truly see nothing but the visible phenomena. We behold 
the appearance, not the power which produced it. ‘The surface is plain 
enough to the view; the solid centre eludes our vision. Yet we know 
there is a producing power—we believe with absolute certainty in a centre. 
We cannot help doing so, unless we would turn maniacs. ‘The veriest 
atheist does the same. Ask him what causes the gunpowder to deflagrate 
on the application of a spark of fire?’ He will not answer, unless in the 
last stage of lunacy——* there is no cause for it, in goodsooth.” That would 
be too much for even an atheist of the modern Athens. He will respond, 
“there is a secret property in the spark to ignite the powder, and there- 
fore, it must be ignited;” and ten to one, he will then launch boldly out 
into a learned dissertation concerning the chemical composition of the 
powder, and hidden qualities of the fire, showing with consummate inge- 
nuity, how well suited they are to be joined in wedlock—how much they 
desire to be m: wried, and what a flame-progeny they must necessarily beget 
between them! Now ask him what is that secret property im the spark, 
which evolves such results? He will surely respond—* it is the unknown 
cause, which has the power of production.” One more question and the 
problem is solved. Is that property or cause matter or mind? Doth it 
know what it doeth? Hath it a will to originate motion? Can it move 
itself? And so still on and forever, there can be but one solution for the 
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universal enigma, and that alone is afforded in the infinite reason. We 
can never hope to meet with action, save in that which is essentially active. 
The pure passive cannot furnish it. 

But finally, as a last resort, the sceptic flies in a sudden panic, as it were, 
from his own objections, and takes refuge in blasphemy. “If there be a 
God,” says he, in the maddened language ‘of Shelley, “ that God must be the 
author of all evil ; and such a proposition is more revolting than the worst 
forms of atheism. I would rather,’ he continues to urge, ‘‘ credit any ab- 
surdity, or commit any conceivable folly, than ea a creed like 
that. Can we suppose that a God of infinite reason and unlimited power, 
would voluntarily create such a universe as this? Would he give life to 
beings, only to confer an acquaintance with its exquisite sweetness, and 
then “almost instantly take it away ? Would he plant in quivering hearts, 
not only those burning tortures, which are of the very essence of hate, but 
those arrowy stings that follow the rosy feet of gliding love also? Tell 
me that God made some other world, where perfection is the order of na- 
ture, and I may, perhaps, believe you. But ask me not to admit a divine 
origin for such a desolate sphere as this, Somewhere else, for aught I 
know or care, there may be harmony. Here I behold nothing but sin and 
disorder. Pestilence and famine—volcanoes and devouring war—tempest 
and earthquake alone reign around us. A wild, wailing how! of agony re- 
sounds throughout all the lands; and even brute instinct echoes the appal- 
ling ery of the human. Vanity is written in fire-letters of ruin, even on yon 
starry azure, where pale suns burst in shivered bubbles, and vanish away. 
Urge not that a Deity dug, in void space, this universal sepulchre, haunt- 
ed alone by the ghosts of mourners, by the incalculable million. Say that 
it is the work of some dreadful demon, and I may entertain the proposi- 
tion !’’ 

Such blasphemies are horrible to hear. What sort of heart must he 
own, who dares give them utterance? I confess with sorrow | have no 
charity for the atheist, who attempts the propagation of such opinions. I 
can listen to any other creed with patience. I can bear with the poor 
Pagan, who honestly bows the knee to his idol, painted with blood, though 
it be. I can sympathise with the Polytheist, who beholds a separate god in 
every object of beauty, and of wonder. I recognize a brother man strug- 
gling through the deep gloom of superstition, striving to reach the light. 
But I recoil instinctively from the chill breath of an atheist. I realize the 
fearful presence of some dark spirit of a different order. My heart shud- 
ders at the glare of his eye, and | shrink from contact with the white foam 
on his lips, as if it were the juice of hemlock ! 

But let us trace the objection seriously, according to the strictest rules of 
logic. 

We remark, in the first place, that it is not an objection to the argument 
as such, but a mere truculent tirade against the conclusion established. 
And even as to this, it is wholly irrelevant. It lies, if it be of any worth at 
all, not against the being, but the attributes of the Deity. The presence of 
evil may, or may not, furnish a valid reason for pronouncing as to the moral 
character of a power. It certainly does not touch the question of existence 
at a single point whatsoever. The dullest intellect must perceive this at 
once, without illustration, on the bare statement. ‘I'he problem of the ori- 
gin of evil has positively nothing to do with the proposition, that God is. 
It belongs to a very different category, the inquiry as to whether God is 
good, 

The problem of evil has been professedly solved in many opposite ways. 
Every creed presents its own solution. Free will, predestination, opti- 
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mism, the fall of man, transitive progress, and several minor theories, are 
so many methods of explanation. We shall not presume to attempt an ac- 
count of it. Such a tentative, however ingenious, can at best be but pure 
hypothesis. Nay, it is dermonstrably insolvable without a direct revelation 
from heaven ; and fur the obvious redSon, that the existence of evil is a 
contingent, not a necessary truth, in the metaphysical sense. It is not based 
upon any principle of eternal reason, from which it may be educed, and 
expressed in analytical formulas. It is, on the contrary, a fact of experi- 
ence, the origin of which can only be comprehended by actual or historical 
survey. But when or where, or how it originated, whoshall declare? The 
true question, embodying the whole difficulty, is this—* Why did the 
Deity purpose to permit it, or to cause it, if the wording suit you better?” 
And this, beyond all controversy, no one in the universe, not the oldest 
cherubim of knowledge, can possibly tell, unless the Deity see fit to reveal 
it to the creature. 

For this cause, all metaphysical solutions of the origin of evil must ever 
continue to be mere hypotheses, and as such, founded on very meagre data. 
We have not framed such; we have essayed to do better—to demonstrate 
their insufficiency, and unfold the reasons why they are so. But with this 
frank admission to back it, the objection, even as to the divine attributes, 
remains futile as ever. 

We cannot judge of the moral character of the Deity, from one manifes- 
tation of his power alone, unless we are thoroughly familiar with the whole 
compass of its design. The act reveals the attribute only in connection 
with the purpose that put forth the act. This is evidently true of even a 
finite fellow-creature. Suppose that the history of some aucient nation sim- 
ply informs us, “that Zanoni killed Uelika,” and informs us nothing 
more. Can we, therefore, pronounce with unerring, or even probable cer- 
tainty, that Zanoni must have been a bad man? Assuredly not, unless we 
know also, in addition to the fact, the cause and ‘motive of the killing. 
Velika may have been a traitor to his country, and Zanoni put him to 
death, as a minister of the law. The slaying may have been in self-de- 
fence, or in open and honorable war. Nay, on some glorious field of vic- 
tory, where the heroic patriot fought for the redemption of his race, and to 
protect the hearth of his home, and the wife and children of his bosom. It 
may have been, for anything we can allege to the contrary, an act of the 
loftiest virtue, rather than one of the lowest criminality, or indeed of any 
guilt at all. Thus we reason in relation to our finite fellow-men. Where- 
fore, then, apply a totally different sort of ratiocination to the ways and 
purposes of the infinite Father ? 

He may have permitted evil as a condition of the greatest good. THe 
may have suffered it in order to the necessary display of that * wondrous 
mercy, which could be revealed alone through its partial or general preva- 
lence. Nay, he may have ordained it, in order to enhance our everlasting 
happiness hereafter. ‘The shooting pang of this fleeting moment of life 
may form the point of comparison, by which to reckon the raptures of a 
whole eternity. In fine, a thousand suppositions may be conceived to avoid 
the follies of atheism and the sins of blasphemy. Doth the sceptic get rid 
of evil, by denying God? On the contrary, he affirms its endless perpetuity 
—the utter impossibility of its termination. He does not circumscribe its 
boundaries—he cures not one pain in the bleeding bosom of humanity ; 
but he extends the grizzly terror into all other spheres of existence ; since 
what blind matter, and crude, unconscious force has accomplished here, it 
must accomplish everywhere, and forever ! 

But the shuddering horror we experience at the bare idea of God’s will- 
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ing evil, for its own sake, is proof positive of the divine benevolence, 
which has thus constituted our inner nature, to love virtue and abomi- 
nate vice, even were such vice possible, in Deity himself ! 

Besides, we behold innumerable evidences of Infinite goodness around 
us. In the boundless beauty, that ever lives from age to age on the earth 
below, and in the splendors of the firmament above us, we see and feel it. 
We behold it in the ecstacies of youthful love, in the serene joys of friend- 
ship—in the cherished sympathies and endearing recollections of sweet 
home. It bubbles up even in the gratifications of sense, and mingles with 
the coarse luxuries of animal instinct, We hear it in the songs of birds, 
and the evening hum of the bee-hive. Sickness adds a new zest to con- 
valescence. Never is the light of heaven so enchanting as after a night of 

cloud and tempest. And even the grave itself is sometimes sought after by 
philosophy as well as religion, as a not unwelcome bed of repose. It is 
only the sin that has wrought its own keenest sufferings, which throws such 
gloomy colors on the features of nature. The little innocent children, and 
all true poets, as well as enlightened Christians, and the great mass of 
mankind, love this same nature so well, that they are very loth to bid her 
farewell, even for the revealed bliss of life everlasting ! 

We will notice vnly one more objection, and speedily bring our argu- 
ment tu aclose. It is mot an atheistical objection, but one that will doubt- 
less be made by many intelligent and pious Christians, to one idea ex- 
pressed in our conclusion, and demonstrated, as we cannot but deem most 
fully, in our whole course of reasoning. That idea is the immediate ever- 
present agency of the Deity in all the phenomena of nature. One class of 
writers on natural theology view the universe of worlds as a grand ma- 
chine, that was, to be sure, originally put together by the divine hand and 
set in motion, since which time it continues to run of its own accord, like 
other mechanical constructions of a similar kind, though under the general 
superintendence and control of Providence. 

Such is the mechanical conception of the universe, as opposed to the 
dynamic or atheistical. It allows the presence and agency of God. 1. At 
the period of creation; and 2. His occasional intervention at the periods of 
miracles. It allows, too, his general supervision to keep the machine of 

nature from falling into pieces. But it denies altogether that every phe- 
nomenal evolution of matter—every motion produced, either in molecules 
or masses, is the immediate effect of a present volition of the Divine mind. 

This conception prevails to a considerable extent among scientific men ; 
and is embraced, perhaps, by at least one-half of the Christian world. 

We have no doubt, that the almost material, certainly sensual philosophy 
of Locke, contributed mainly to this result in the first instance—a result 
still farther strengthened by the strictly mechanical argument, presented 
with such admirable clearness in Paley’s Natural T heology. The exceed- 
ingly eloquent writings of the late lamented Dr. Chalmers, also aided the 
advance of this general tendency. 

We are compelled to regard the prevalence of such an opinion as injuri- 
ous, though not designedly so, to the general interests of religion and sci- 
ence both; while we must feel that it strips nature of her most highly 
poetic ornaments, and reduces her most gorgeous works to the condition of 
mere lifeless contrivances. We have no sympathy whatever for “‘ celestial 
mechanics.” Indeed, it seems to us, that the word is a strange misnomer, 
when applied to the magnificent creations of the Deity, either on the earth 
or in the sky. To render this evident, let us consider the meaning of the 
term when used in reference to works of human art. 

In such structures, we do not create any new material, nor any new 
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force. Wesimply apply the old to new purposes, by giving them a new di- 
rection. It is a settled Jaw in mechanics, that no arrangement of parts can 
possibly, under any combination of circumstances, add one particle of power 
to the original stock of nature. The screw, the lever, the wheel and axle, 
always lose in time exactly what they gain—in intensity. And thus it is 
true, beyond all controversy, that the “mightie st art of man can neither 
create a single new atom of matter, or add to the universe one iota of ac- 
tive force. It merely plans special collocations of parts, and adapts them to 
the action of existing forces. Thus it prepares the water-wheel, and places 
it in the running stream, where the revolutions are performed by an ever- 
present power. ‘Thus is human mechanics an arrangement of means, 
where the human intellect co-operates with the uniform motions perpetually 
evolved by the divine volition. 

Now, we may be permitted to inquire, in what sense can the Deity be 
said to fabricate such contrivances? He is the direct Creator, not only of 
the matter and collocations, but of all the forces whatsoever. He cannot 
possibly, then, adapt arrangements of means to the action of pre-existing 
forces, which is the sole meaning of the word mechanics with us, ‘Thus is 
the conception of a mechanical _ Deity as false in theory, as it is, in our 
humble opinion, degrading to the proper idea of a God, which is that of an 
infinite free activity, the cause of all conceivable effects which are not the 
voluntary products of the finite activities created and preserved by him. 

The mechanical argument is also defective as a mere piece of reasoning, 
for— 

1. A machine doth unquestionably prove a machine-builder, if it be 
granted that the given structure be indeed a machine, and that it was ac- 
tually created. But deny this—deny that a given apparatus ever began to 
be at all, and until the fact of its beginning be proven, the argument opens 
a hiatus, that no extent of ingenuity can possibly bridge over. 

This is the first and radical defect in the reasoning of Paley. It is 
based on the postulate, (not proven or attempted to be proven, in his trea- 
tise,) of an actual historical creation. The moment the question comes up 

—‘‘ But what if this earth and yonder heavens be from eternity ;’’ the argu- 
ment of Paley can furnish no answer, but silently crumbles into pieces. 
Atheists never were logicians, and they have, therefore, all failed to notice 
this ruinous flaw in Paley’ s Treatise. The piercing sagacity of Dr. Chal- 
mers detected its existence, and he essayed to supply the desideratum by 
considerations deduced from the facts of geology. It might, perhaps, be 
difficult to say whether he did or did not partially succeed. One response, 
however, to all his eloquent dissertation, renders it utterly impotent to work 
conviction in a thoroughly logical mind—that if present physical powers 
can zow form the individual organized vegetable or animal, the presump- 
tion is strong that past physical powers may primarily have created the 
genus and the species. To this there can be no answer. 

2. But in the second place, an equally fatal defect in the argument of Paley 
is, that it affords no shadow, of even presumptive proof, of the present exis- 
tence of Ged at all! His favorite example of the watch demonstrates this 
so clearly, that we need to refer no other. 

No watch ever constructed by the art of man can possibly furnish the 
slightest proof of the present existence of its maker. It may continue to 
keep the record of passing time with the most admirable regularity and 
precision long after the hand that wrought and arranged its springs and 
wheels had mouldered into dust. He may have cease xd to be for a day, @ 
year, or a millennium of ages, and it still beat on, ticking its metallic teeth, 
but telling no news of him who first polished them, nor of the very fingers 
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that wound up its slender chain but yesterday. May it not be so with the 
world, with all worlds, on the mechanical hypothesis? (God may have ex- 
hausted his power in the creation, for aught a cold machine can say to the 
contrary. He may have ceased to exist six thousand years ago; nay, the 
very moment he rested from his labors, and we be none the more apprized 
of the fact by the utterance of all mechanical suns and systems which, as to 
this point, are dumb as the coarsest clods of organic matter. 

Nothing can prove presené power but present motion, or the unequivocal 
signs of its present being. 

But no such objections hold as to the mathematical and rational argu- 
ment, of which we have presented the brief outlines in the foregoing pages, 
It appeals only to the past, as witnessed in grand hieroglyphics, seen at the 
present hour, sculptured on the limestone of the mountains, and engraven 
in the soft wood of every tree in the forest, and written among the silken 
corals of all the flowers of the fields. 

For the most part, our argument appeals to present motions—the sublime 
evolutions that are each moment being manifested before our eyes. It 
points to the pas¢, and proves that a God was. Itturns to the present, and 
demonstrates that He is mow. It calls to mind the eternal uniformity of 
nature, and infers with indubitable certainty, that he will continue to be 
forever. It leaves no desideratum to be wished for by its friends, and no 
weakness assailable by its foes. By its application of the doctrine of 
chances to the mathematical equations which nature presents in ever re- 
curring series, this argument renders the creed of atheism impossible, 
without actual insanity. 

And viewed in this radiant light, how wonderfully luminous and beauti- 
ful doth the face of the universe become! We behold the Deity enthroned 
in splendor everywhere, and on all things alike. We see his love-smile on 
the petals of flowers and the wings of birds, as well as in the brightness of 
the sky and deep azure of the ocean. We hear his voice in the octaves of 
all our music, pealing in the deep bass of our Sabbath organs, out-preach- 
ing all our priests, and tolling the bell of thunder, hung in clouds that float 
highe than the Andes. He weaves the fibres of the oak—he twines. the 
gleaming threads of the rainbow—he vibrates the pendulous sea-waves— 
he calls to prayer from the heart of the storm. But sweeter, Oh! sweeter 
far than all, soft and clear, and without ceasing in our own souls, for our- 
selves, and these whom we are permitted to love dearly as ourselves, He 
whispers infinite hope and life everlasting ! 

All this follows from the admission of the immediate and universal 
agency and providence of God throughout all the realms of nature. De- 
spair can fling no dark shadow on the soul in the presence of that sunshine 
which gilds all things. There isno room for doubt when faith fills im- 
mensity. Atoms and worlds alike become transfigured in the new and 
cryptic light, which beams out as from beneath a transparent veil, in objects 
the most insignificant—in scenes the most unpoetic. Even the cold eyes 
of death ray ineffable effulgence, like stars rising upwards to their zenith, 
Pale fear, appalled at his own shadow, flies over 1 the confines of creation, 
and leaves all hearts alone with love and j joy. We know that we cannot be 
lost out of the bosom of Ged. For the root of the soul is in God, and there- 
fore cannot die. The iron chain of necessity releases its coil around the 
world, and its clanking links of dark circumstance melt away in receding 
mists, as in the presence of a sun shivered into spangles of glory. The 
tears of sorrow turn on the faded cheek of the mourner into priceless 
pearls ; and prayer and praise breathe out among blooming roses on w hite 
lips quivering with agony. The old, familiar faces of the * long, long ago” 
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—the loved, the lost—aye, the long lost, but never forgotten, are around 
us once more. “ Their smile in the starlight doth wander by—their 
breath is near in the wind’s low sigh,” in music’s divinest tone. The end- 
less ages are crowded into a lumimous point. There is no past or future. 
The faith that asserts God, proclaims all things present to the soul. We 
repose on the bosom of our Father with a confidence nothing can shake. 
Friends may grow cold and change around us; enemies may band together 
for our destruction ; lovers may ‘fly away and leave us, like sunny birds 
when the cloud lowers, and the voice of thunder is heard remote. But we 
have one immortal friend that stands between us and all foes, encircling 
our souls in his arms of everlasting love. 

For shall not he who preserves and blesses, and beautifies all things, take 
good care of all those, his human children, especially created in his own 
image of power, wisdom and love? He paints the wings of the little but- 
terfly. He gilds the crimson flower-cups, where the tiny insect sips honey- 
dew at morn. He launches every beam of light. He adds plumes to every 
wandering zephyr. Every sparrow that falls from its leafy bough with a 
chill-pain in its dying heart, falls to sleep on his kindly breast. Never a 
grain of sand, nor a drop of dew, nor a glimmer of light, has been lost out 
of his embrace of infinite tenderness since the beginning of time, nor will 
be while eternity rolls on. Shall he then lose me? Can I lose myself! 

Then “ will I trust him though he slay me.’’ On the summit of this ex- 
alted faith, which is certainty, I rest secure. Nothing can move me more. 
The sensuous world has vanished from beneath my feet. I live already in 
the spirit-land. The immortal dead are around me. I hear them holding 
high converse in the translucent clouds. It is no night-vision, although 
brighter than all dreams. I am become a king, for I am now a son and 
heir of the universal empire. My throne stands on a pyramid of mathema- 
tical principles as old as God himself. I have ascended a demonstration 
that carries me into the heaven of heavens. I have bid adieu to fear. 
What is there to harm me in the presence of my Almighty Father in a uni- 
verse of brethren? There can be nothing more to desire. Other want is 
impossible. I have found God, who ow neth all things. 

Here, then, will I take my repose. The vessel in ‘which I am embarked 
may drift whithersoever it will on this immeasurable sea of being. It may 
run riot on the giddy waves; lightning and tempest may rend every sail, 
and leave its masts bare. Impenetrable storms may hide every load-star in 
heaven ; the angry spirit of the waters may shriek till the whole world | 
deaf. WhatcareI!? Let the storm howl on! God guides it. And on 
whatsoever shore the wreck is thrown at last, He is sure to be there with 
all my loves and hopes around him; and wherever He is, there is the open 
gate of heaven ; for there is the everlasting love, which is heaven ! 


Errata.—The following typographical errors in the first part of the preceding article, es- 
caped our notice last month : 
On page 105, line 2d from the top, for “ vis inertie” read vis inertie, 
“ec 105, “ 21st “ “ ee &s 45” rr? 150, 
“ 112, © Sist « “sé $6 casnal” « causal, 
“ 112, * 34th * “ =“ transiest” transient. 
+ 14." oe bottom, ** * height” “light. 
= ih, * Bh top, * “equalization” “ equation, 
“ 110, © 10th “ bottom, “ ‘ignoratio elenechi” read ignoratio elenchi, 





On Visiting my Mother's Grave. 


To rae Eprror or rHe Democratic Review : 

Tue enclosed lines have, I believe, never before appeared in print, although they are from 
the pen of one to whom the public was once much indebted for numerous fine and pathetic 
pieces. But he has passed away, and the name of Solomon Southwick is unknown to almost 
all who compose the learned and literary world of to-day, Some there may be, whose days 
have been prolonged by the genial influence of a peaceful life, passed at a distance from the 
noise and turmoil of the city, who yet remember the Plough Boy and its editor. The paper 
was devoted to the interest of agriculture; and now, when the lowing herd enlivens the 
summer evening with the tinkling of its leader’s bell, the minds of some of our affluent old 
farmers must be led back unconsciously to the times when less prosperous circumstances 
made it necessary for them to drive the progenitors of this same herd to the yard themselves, 
after a hard day’s work with a rude cradle in the wheat field; and then to the long winter's 
evening, when they conned the contents of his paper by the cheerful blaze of a pine knot, or 
a crackling fire on the hearth, Much of their present wealth, their.fine horses and farms, are 
owing to gentle hints and receipts for frugality or agricultural improvements, there learned in 
the Plough Boy. They now feel that the great political party, who then spoke to them through 
Southwick, have not so much mismanaged after all, and that the agricultural interest was the 
true interest of the state. If I am right in believing that there are some such yet left, and that 
they are among the readers of your Review, a perusal of the enclosed lines, written by Mr, 
Southwick ia the latter part of his life, cannot be unacceptable to them, The fine sentiment 
and soft expression of the lines, added to their truth, may make them agreeable to others, 
while I feel that it is my duty, at all events, to give them to the public, Southwick played a 
distinguished part during his life in our state politics, and was once a candidate for Governor. 
He died about 1842, having risen from a printer's boy to the editor’s chair, and from that to 
the highest political distinction in the state. He was a fine writer, of both prose and poetry, 
which latter cannot be more easily proved, than by a perusal of these verses, which are en- 
titled to a high standing among American productions, 


ON VISITING MY MOTHER’S GRAVE, 


IN NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND, 


August, 1831. 


I, 


W Hen my father’s halls were desolate, 
What time my mother died— 

O! what a gloomy day was that, 
Ard how I wept and sighed! 

And sighed and wept from morn to night— 
My heart was on the rack : 

But ah! could sighs and tears avail 
To bring my mother back ? 


Il, 


The funeral hour was fixed upon, 
And friends and neighbors came, 

With sorrowing hearts, and faltering tongues 
That lowly breathed the name 

Of the saint, who, in the shroud of death, 
Was there before their eyes, 

While the man of God devoutly prayed 
Her soul might reach the skies ! 
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III, 


They laid her in the silent grave, 
O! what a scene was there! 

While mourner’s falling tear drops gave 
Mute tokens of despair ! 

And I was there, a heart-sick boy,— 
At home how could I stay, 

When the bearers took my mother’s corpse 
To a cold bed of clay! 


IV. 


When the coffin sunk into the ground, 
Alas! my heart sunk too ; 

And as the cold earth struck the lid, 
The sound was full of wo! 

That chilling sound as the clods fell in, 
Struck terror to my heart, 

Which life, with all its racking fears, 
Can ne’er again impart! 


Vv. 


With a heart full sore I left the grave, 
A lonely orphan boy ; , 
And since that hour, thr: ugh many a scene 
Of sorrow and of joy, 
I've tried the world and trusted it, 
But never yet could find 
A friend like that lov’d mother dear— 
So constant and so kind! 


Vi. 


Once more, though years, long years have fled, 
I tread that hallowed spot, 

Where sleeps the shade of female worth 
That ne’er shall be forgot; 

Yes, while my mind and heart shall glow 
With light—w ith feeling warm, 

O’er that green spot shall memory throw 
Her melancholy charm ! 





Financial and Commercial Review. 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


Tue degree of commercial prosperity which now prevails in the Union, is probably 
greater than any to which, as a whole, the country ever before attained. It is based on 
abundance of commodities, or available capital, the profitable interchange of which, both 
with foreign countries and different sections of this, has given life to every channel of 


trade, and enhanced the profits of all connected with active pursuits, as well as the reve- 
nues of public works, the earnings of corporations, and the freights of shipping. Perhaps 


there never was a time when the universal benefit of extended commerce was so 
promptly and practically brought home to the whole people as during the past year. 
When we observe the stupendous quantities of produce that were called from the remote 
interior, as if by magic, through a demand from Europe—the crowded state of the chan- 
nels of communication—the enhanced value and great earnings of the shipping—the in- 
flux of the precious metals pouring over the country, filling the channels of circulation— 
enlivening trade—stimulating a demand for goods, which imparts new speed to the spin- 
known—the business of the public works languishing—the shipping with but little to do, 
dles, and new energy to manufactures ; we contrast pleasurably this state of affairs with 
that during the two or three preceding years, when produce was lower than ever before 
and government revenues gradually falling off. .This favorable change is the result of 
liberal commercial legislation. It is asserted in some quarters that this great activity of 
trade has not resulted from the relaxation of commercial codes, but from the necessities 
of Europe,—which amounts to the same thing as asserting that a parsimonious man, en- 
deavoring to live without eating, ,is ultimately compelled by nature to buy a dinner. 
England and France have for near a century and a half protected their agriculture to en- 
courage it, and the United States have for 50 years oppressed it for the benefit of manu- 
facturers. In 1847, France and England have insufficient food for their people, and the 
United States have overwhelming quantities; yet all the shipping that can be mustered 
cannot carry enough to the British Islands to save hundreds of thousands from starving. 
Both nations have, for a period equal to the continuance of corn law protection, had navi- 
gation laws in operation to protect their own shipping ; and when 150 years of corn pro- 
tection has resulted in starvation, the same period has been productive of shipping inade- 
quate to transport the deficit. They then, in their extremity, abolish both the one and 
the other, and supplicate all the world to bring them food! The food which protection 
was unable to insure them, they get at once through the operation of free trade, and only 
through free trade. The lesson has been a severe one, and they will not lightly return 
to the insane theory of restriction—wore particularly that the voice of the people is get- 
ting louder than the commands of their rulers. 

The lesson affcrded by the events of the year, is by far too important not to merit a 
passing remark. When Louis Phillippe ascended the French throne, it was with the 
general expectation that liberal measures would be adopted. It became very soon ap- 
parent, however, that the new king was but an instrument in the hands of the allied sov- 
ereigns; he immediately betrayed all the interests of the Revolution, and the system 
of exclusion was adopted in its broadest acceptation. In 1832, a committee of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies reported : 

“If we admitted food, and raiment, and metals, and colonial and other objects, which 
strangers would bring to our ports, we might probably have some hundreds of millions ; 
should we be the richer in consequence? for the riches of a state are in the elements of 
labor, and when labor fails to find employment, misery is reproduced. And it is not 
only a question of comfort, but one of existence; for it wheat were introduced without 
duty from the Baltic or Black Sea, our maritime shores would remain uncultivated, and 
the effect of a ruinous competition would effect more and more, nearly the whole of our 
agricultural population.” 
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It is scarcely to be believed, that persons pretending to common sense, should utter 
such follies as is contained in this announcement. They persevered, however, in this 
prohibition, and Belgium and England put forth very similar notions, each gravely de- 
claring that it would be ruined by the surplus of the other. Last year irresistible hun- 
ger seized the oppressed people. If any article other than food, as manufactures, falls 
short, the people do without and suffer, and the government will swear that they are get- 








ting rich by their poverty. Hunger there is no dodging; when there is not enough to 
eat, it must be had; a philosophical theory that protection will produce food by and 
bye will not maintain present life. Last year France and England imported the following 








quantities, as officially announced : 








IMPORTS OF FOOD IMPORTED INTO FRANCE AND ENGLAND IN 1846-"7, 
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To effect these importations, required the most inordinate pricesy an abrogation of the 
navigation laws, and a general rise in freights all over the world; and yet the quantity 
imported is but a trifle compared to the productions in each country. The impossibility 
of importing any considerable quantities is so obvious, that it seems incredible that men 
should be found to assert that the agriculture of a country would be ruined by free trade. 
As a commentary upon this desire to protect agriculture, it is to be remarked, that the 









French government has spent hundreds of millions in importing bread and underselling 





the Paris bakers. Thereby using the most effectual means to discourage agriculture, 






viz., by depriving it of the high prices that small production creates. It is a natural law 






of trade, that a deficiency in one year, by causing highsprices, stimulates activity in pro- 
ducing the article another year. This natural stimulus the French government have 
sought to destroy. In England, Belginm and France the corn laws and navigation laws 







are suspended, and the imports into those countries for the first six months of 1847, were 





as follows: 









1847. 





IMPORTS OF FOOD INTO ENGLAND, FRANCE AND BELGIUM, FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 
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47,261,197 






In spite of this year of free trade, and the conduct of the government, the crops of 





France promise very largely for the coming year. In Fngland they may be better than 
last year, but she must depend upon free trade rather than upon protection. The latter 








is but a broken stick. 
The great want in the United States is and has been available capital ; that is to say, 





commodities applicable to the maintenance of industry. Two elements of capital have 
existed to a considerable extent, viz., land and labor. The application of the latter to 
the former has been productive of great agricultural wealth, through which alone capital 
has been acquired in the country. During the 160 years which elapsed from the first 
settlement of the colonies up to their independence, wealth was slowly acquired in inter- 







course with the mother country only, as compared with what has been the case since ; 
and from that time up to 1815, vast capital was acquired from Europe through the sale of 
agricultural produce to the belligerent powers, and the activity and great opportunities 
of the shipping interest. The capital then brought into the country gave a great stimu- 








lus toits prosperity, and it has been slowly improving itself since. In the years 1834 ~’9, 





considerable amounts were borrowed in Europe, but unfortunately dissipated in idle spe- 
culations, but little of it became prolific, probably in amount not equal to that of the real 
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resources of the country, which were wasted through idleness and extravagance. The 
‘‘ great fact” was apparent that food was imported into this agricultural country as a con- 
sequence of cutting farms up into town lots, and running riot in imaginary wealth. 
During the past year another favorable season for commerce has been experienced, and 
at least $100,000,000 of cash capital has been added to the resources of the country, sim- 
ply by the sale of produce which otherwise would have been lost. The combination of 
circumstances by which this has been brought about, has been singularly opportune in 
carrying out those great plans in relation to the national currency, which were com- 
menced under Jackson, and step by step carried forward, until the present administra- 
tion has exhibited the fruits. The venerable Jackson early detected the fact, that the 
whole business of the country rested upon a false basis. That the nation, after an exis- 
tence of fifty-six years, was actually without a currency, and a prey to the mischievous in- 
fluence of a paper system without a stable basis. Official returns gave the fact, that, as 
compared with Great Britain, the United States were as follows: 

Population. Coinage. B’k paper in cir’n. Pap. to specie. 


Great Britain,. .16.539,318..1816 to 1830 .. $278,777,550. .1830. ..147,320,520........1 to 2 
United States, ..12,866,020..1793 t01830.. 48 


’ 


7 32 
,100,968.. ‘* ... 64,172,840....0.--1 to? 


England had about 130 per cent. more paper than the United States in circulation, and 
had near 600 per cent. more specie. That is to say, she had coined in the last fourteen 
years an amount of specie equal to double the paper which her banks circulated. The 
United States had, in its whole existence, coined only four-fifths as much specie as the 
banks circulated notes. Ifthe proportion of specie held by Great Britain was scarcely 
sufficient to sustain the superstructure of her credits, that of the United States was still 
less adequate to a safe business. It could not escape observation, that the national coin 
did not multiply ; that the growth of the country, and the expansion of its business, de- 

That although the 
y she was still but a 


pended on the uncertain and fluctuating increase of paper promises. 
country was independent of Great Britain politically, yet financiall 
province. The evil of this position was, that the business of the Union, depending upon 
the credits of England, and centering in London, was always first to feel the approaching 
storm. Like the topmast branches of a tree, the oscillations were greater the further 
they were removed from the base. Nationality required that there should here be a 
broad basis of national coin, on which might be reared a superstructure ‘of commerical 
credits, proportioned to that which England exhibited in relation to her business. To 
attain this, a great revolution was necessary. In the progress of commercial affairs, since 
the great changes wrought by the political revolutions at the close of the last century, 
it was found that the proportionate value of silver to gold had changed somewhat since 
the material standard was fixed at the commencement of the government, by reason of 
which gold would not remain in circulation in the shape of American coins. They af- 
forded a profit on exportation. Hence, a re-adjustment of the standard became necessary, 
which was perfected by the gold bills of 1834~’7, which provided for a reduction of about 
6 per cent. in the quantity of gold contained in the eagles and half eagles. The 
usurpations and tyranny of the National Bank were another obstacle to the procurement of 
a national currency. It was to the interests of that institution to retain the coin which came 
into the country, and supplant it in circulation with its own notes. It was also the case 
that the mint situated at Philadelphia was inadequate to the wants of the Union, because 
too remote from the sources of supply. A branch mint was, therefore, established at 
New-Orleans, in 1838—another at Dahlonega, 8. C., and at Charlotte, N. C. By these 
means the machinery for coinage was much improved, and by the reduction of the stan- 
dard, provision for keeping the coined money in the country was made. Still, however, 
the coinage went on slowly, from the fact that the precious metals are mostly imported 
by the merchants at New-York and Boston, and when it arrives, and is by them deposited 
in bank, it fulfils their object, and neither the merchant nor the bank had any incentive 
to incur the risk and expense of sending it to Philadelphia merely for coinage. Last 
year, however, the Independent Treasury law came into operation, and the specie clause 
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took effect January Ist, by which the whole receipts of the government were to be in 
specie. From January Ist to July 10th, the government received some $19,000,000 in 
specie for duties, and probably some $25,000,000 in foreign coins were imported into 
the country in the same time. The Secretary appears to have transferred the foreign 
coins so received to the mint at Philadelphia, and by so doing greatly increased the coin- 
age, giving effect to the measures for supplying the country with a national coinage, 
which commenced under the administration of the venerable Jackson. The progress of 









the national currency may be traced in official tables : 










PRECIOUS METALS INTO THE UNITED STATES. 





NET IMPORT OF THE 








———Gold. —_——— — Silver————_, 
Bullion. Coin. Bullion. Coin. Total. 


$5 $34,866,174..... 89,855,945 ....3131,673,803...8181,501,510 
2 4% 


Tmport to 1841,....$5,105,588......8: 
Export ots ee Sid, Slancecce LABS wee cesses 991,291.... 104,304,220... 120,451,4 

























Excess import,....$4,591,915......$20,223,935.....$8,864,654.... $27,396,563... $60,050,087 
Import, 1842,..... 5¢ i es 709,929 ..... 34,458.... 3,290,264... 4,087,016 
“ 1843,...<. 100,835...... 16,965,689..... 142,199 ...¢ 9,111,699... 22,320,335 
“ ei... 83.150..cen0c “L510154.....  206,693.... 4,000,431... 5,810,498 
+ 2. 66:303.5: <=... TER T4T. cia 12S cc OSEAN. 4,070,242 
“ Seis ess a T4350: ccs 896,263..... 33,579.... 833,740... 3,777,732 








Total import, .. ...$320,603...... 3% 
GEE esses 450, 











ee ° @46 


Excess import,. ...-$320,253....+. $14,368,422..... : 
Excess above,.....4,591,915...... 20,223,935..... 8,864,654..., 





60,050,087 

















Net import, ..$4,912,168......$34,592,357...-. $9,324,858.... $30,711,115. «. $78,545,418 









This gives the net import of the precious metals imported by Custom House returns. 


That received by immigration is also large, probably 25 per cent. of the regular entries. 






The whole coinage has been as follows: 








UNITED STATES COINAGE, 






-——New-Orleans.——, ——Philadelphia.—— 





































Charlotte. Dahlonega. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Tot. coinage. 
1793 to 1838,.. —_— -_—— —— $23,150,340. $48,835,193. 871,985,533 
1838 to 1841,.. $468,587..$496,650.. $326,190..$1,533,508.. -- 5,848,489... 13,258,599 
1842 wee 159,005... 309,6 405,500... 890,250... ee 1,442,500... 4,166,921 
NR od tee ewee 287,005.. 582,782..3,177,000.. 1,391,000. -- 2,443,700... 11,943,547 
1844,...cce--- 147,210.. 488,600..3,010,000.. 1,198,500... f20.. 1,037,050.. 7,663,780 
ISER: wwous guié — 501,795.. 680,000.. 1,070,000... 2 574,652... 2®03,200.. 5,629,647 
ree ee 76,995.. 449,727..1,272,800.. 1,211,000... 2,234,655... 1,347,580.. 6,633,965 
Coin ’42 to ’46,..8670,215 2,432,552 8,545,300 5,760,750 11,613,754 7,072,030 36,037,860 


These aggregates compare as follows: 











Netimport Product U. Gold Net import Tot. gold ExportU. 
S. mines. Tot.supply. Coisaed, ofsilver. Coined. &silver. 3. coir 


of gold. 

































To 1841,. .$24,217,870 $6,915,142 2 $29,182.72) $36,234,237 $54,683,672 $84,866,390 $1: 
42, °46,.. 14,688,675 4,937,426 19,626,101 23,261,821 13,701,736 12,832,780 36,094,601 
Total, . .$39,506,54 1,852,568 51,359,113 52,444,541 99,941 67,516,452 126,960,991 








’ From this result, it appears, that from the foundation of the government up to 1341 
inclusive, the net coiuage in circulation was $71,557,903, without allowing for what 


might have been used in the manufacture of the precious metals. What proportion of 









American coin is taken for these purposes, there is no means of ascertaining—probably 
le 





not large; a great deal of the manufacture is from old material. In the five years, enc 





ing with 1846, the net coinage remaining in the country was $33,364,716, or nearly one- 








half that of the previous 48 years. During the present year, some $25,000,000 more has 
arrived, and of this $3,000,000 was coined in the first six months of 1847, and $2,000,000 





more at the New-Orleans mint in the month of July, and probably the amount will reach 
$25,000,000 for the year, which will make the whole coinage $135,000,000, or nearly 
three times as much as it was fifteen years before, when General Jackson saw and 
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avowed the importance of extending the national specie currency. In the same period 






in which this great accession to our specie circulation has taken place, the paper circula- 
tion has very much diminished. The coinage of the country, as compared with the cir- 







culation of the bauks, according to the oflicial report, has been as follows : 






Specie in Bank. Circulation. Net Coinage 








Bank circulation of the United States, Jan. 1839,....$45,132,673...$135,170,995....$65,651,917 
” - “ 1847,...< 37,195,307... 109,626,487.... 111,922,619 












In these eight years the American coin in circulation, from being less than one-half of the 


bank circulation, has come to exceed it; and for 1847, probably $10,000,000 will be 






added to the paper circulation, and, as above mentioned, $25,000,000 to the specie—of 






which a portion will go into bank. It is observable, that while the bank circulation has 






diminished in the above period $26,000,000, $8,000,000 of specie held by them has gone 






out into circulation, making the actual diminution of money, through their agency, but 





$18,000,000, while the money coined, and apparently remaining in the country, has in- 


i 






creased $46,271,302, from which if we deduct the diminution of bank paper, there re- 






mains 28,271,302 as the actual increase of the currency down to the close of 1846, by 






substituting American coin for rotten bank paper. It would appear, from the fact of the 






large import and export of the precious metals, that the coinage las been effectual in 






retaining it in the country. 
There is no doubt but that considerable sums have gone to Mexico for the government 






use ; but if we contemplate the effects of the present state of aflairs in Mexico, in connec- 





tion with this subject of the supply of the precious metals, the prospect is great. ‘There 


seems to be no other mode of settling the war, but by holding the country and con- 






trolling its revenues. In which case, the produce of the mines must fall within the reach 





of the government. In order to estimate the produce practically, we take from a 






Mexican official report the operations of the gold and silver mines for a long period, as 






follows: 











ANNUAL COINAGE IN MEXICO 





From 1733 to 1740, ‘per annum,).. $9,583,915 From 1770 to 1780, (per annum,)..$17, 
- 1740 to 1750, e+ 11,192,313 * 1780 to 1790, ee 
1750 to 1760, “ e- 12,795,657 a 1790 to 1800, ¥ -- 
* 1760 to 1770, " es 12,170,237 * 1800 to 1810, ” “a 





If to the above sums be added the amount run into ingots, &c., which is believed to 





exceed one million per year, the total receipts from the Mexican mines for the twenty 





years preceding the national independence, will not be under $24,000,000 per annum. 






EXPORT OF GOLD AND SILVER FROM VERA CRUZ, FROM 1799 To 1540, ON PRIVATE 
ACCOUNT. 















To Spain, ........ seeieiet ‘ 

; —— : : : 

RO. DOGUIEs SRSCRNOUS Dl AUBIIGR, . oc ce cacbsabceednasecnacscshenscasnhacan 

To foreign ports y Beseae eee wee ewew recesses Coececes eee eee ere ee eee ee eeeenees x 






Making in fifteen years, a total of... .. ccscosecccccccccccescccccavessceseses $141,464,725 






During the same period, the annual exports from Acapulco to China and the Phillippine 





Islands, are estimated at $9,432,333. 

The annual export on account with the Royal Treasury, from different ports during the 
same period, is reckoned at $9,500,000. 

The following is an estimate of the total yearly exports during the twenty years pre- 







ceding the independence : 













From Vera Cruz, on individual account,........... ene oe a et sis bia ain tats sencee 90,459,553 

A government account,.........e. tbne cesutesbduovae saténecus 9,000,000 
From Acapulco, on both accounts, .............--. shh Boks peeRbeswadet ee ehaekne 2,000,000 
Clandestine shipments, ........seccsccecescencse ti a i ecccee. 2,500,000 








$22,932,333 






Whole amount of production per annum during the same time, $24,000,000; leaving 
in round numbers, $1,000.000 for the circulation of the country. 
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ANNUAL COINAGE, (IN DOLLARS,) FROM 1838 To 1842. 








183 1839. 1840. 
SERIOD. S5iie pease darned enw $1,122,809. ... $1,822,229... $2,058,824...8 
Tit esnebetmedesaeden 1,139,638... 894,712... 4,066,310... 
Gua "EY ee ee 02 20...-. 3,960,256... 3,896,668.. 
MPGUGRIODR. 02 ccccnvevescscse 552, 892.226 591,426... 900,990... 
St. Louis Potosi,........... o 188 a0b cscs 910,886... 1,137,867... 
Cc 12 ee 88),546... 
Za 125.6 72,406... 4 050.. 68.05¢ 
920..$13,204,611..$13,547,807..% 179,417 





The mines are no less productive now than before the revolution ; but the utter inse- 
curity to property has been the main cause of the diminished yield. As soon as the 
country is firmly governed, industry will prosper in this direction to an extent at least 
equal to that before the war, more particularly if relieved of the 5 per cent. tax imposed 
upon itsexport. Instead of sending the funds down to the coast for shipment by inse- 
cure conductors, if it were delivered over to the army of occupation for United States 
government bills, its owners would be saved great risk and exposure. In any event it is 
probable that the supply from this source will be greatly increased. 

From these dates we gather not only the fact of the actual increase of available capital 
in the Union, but the prospect of its great increase, both from our connection with 
Mexico, in regard to specie, but with Europe as a market of produce. It is evident, 
that with the greatly increased basis of credit, and the extended field of commercial 


operations, that the career before the Union is one of great promise. 


GOSSIP OF THE MONTH. 


In our last number, we propose to select here and there rays from the widely diffused 
periodical literature of the day, such as might strike us as beams of the “ White light of 
truth,” and to present them to our readers through the Jens or medium of our own mental 
eye glass; and we hasten to the pleasant duty of fulfilling this promise. It is often a 
matter of regret with us, that so much that is excellent in this species of literature, should 
be so ephemeral; that like the bloom of a summer’s vegetation, these flowers of thought 
or of sentiment should live their hour, exhale their perfume, and then wither and be 
forgotten. But this seems to be the order of nature in both cases. The efflorescence of 


mind no less than of vegetation, is the result of season, belongs to it and dies with it, and 


when preserved beyond the natural period of its "existence, like the pressed flowers of 


an herbarium, it is valuable only as a curiosity or a relic of the past. In this, of course, 
we speak only of the light literature of any period, and not of those gigantic growths of 
the human mind that form the very foundations of our literature, and that, like the cedars 


“1 


of Lebanon, still rise vigorous and evergreen through the changes and the tempests of a 


thousand years. Through the garden of periodical literature then, if we may be permitted 
to continue our flowery metaphor, we propose to take an occasional promenade, gathering 


for our bouquet whatever may strike us as brilliant, curious, or rare. Indeed, this kind 





of eclecticism seems to be anecessity of the times. In our country, at least, literary leisure 


is a rare enjoyment; and when the press is continually deluging us with new books for 
the people, readers or literary purveyors for the public become indispensable. With us 
as a nation, the great business of life is not thought, but action, and it is of advantage to 
present literature in such a form that “ he who runs may read,” siuce it is only in running 
that we read at all. 


1: 


The re-prints of the English reviews by the American publishers, furnish us a vast 


amount of useful and agueeable reading ina highly concentrated form, though the contents 
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of.even these may be still further condensed, when one reads rather for information than 
for pastime. Since book making and article writing have become professions, there is a 
strong tendency in authors and writers to dilute the pabulum with which they supply 
the intellectual wants of the day to its utmost possible capacity, and the ore of many 
ponderous volumes, submitted to strict analysis, leaves only a few grains of what is lasting 
or b csrpepeans 

‘ Art is long and time is fleeting,” too fleeting to waste upon the chaff and sawdust of 
empty words, and authors who inflict them upon the public under the semblance of 
realities, are guilty of gross imposition. 

The London Quarterly opens its review of Lord Lindsey’s history of Christian Art, by 
saying that the most curious phenomenon of the first half of the nineteenth century is the 
coinc cide nt development of the critical faculty, and the extinction of the arts of design, 
and that our mechanical faculties are neither singular nor characteristic. He makes the 
rather bold assertion, that there has never before appeared a race like that of civilized 
Europe at this day, so thoughtful, so ambitious, industrious, investigative, and yet so 
incapable, so unproductive of all art; that the arts have never before been extinguished 
by analysis and paralysed by protection. The scholar expresses in proper terms his sense 
of the deficiencies of ‘Titian and the errors of Michael Angelo; anatomy counts muscles 
and systematises motions in the wrestling of genius with its angel; ingenuity, apprehension, 
wealth, are not wanting, yet nothing is accomplished; our creations are fruitless and 
perishable, and succeeding ages will point wonderingly back to this strange, colorless 
tessera in the mosaic of the human mind. He says there is no other example in the career 
of nations not altogether barbarous, of so total an absence of invention; that we alone 
have worshipped and received no answer, and that our names are written in water. 
These assertions fall somewhat strangely on the ears of a generation who, whatever may 
be their deficiencies, self-complacency is not one of them. We think, however, that our 
reviewer fails to make the strength of his position apparent, when he comes to enumerate 
the causes of this lamentable deficiency, First among these causes he considers the 
weight of mere numbers and the likelikood of many, among the more available intellects, 
being thus held back, overpowered or belated among the crowd. These great works 
proceed now more from metropolitan than national pride, and the national heart is less 
inthem. Then egain the substitution of machine-work for hand-work, he regards as 
destroying the evidences of human ease, love and thought; and one soon ceases to per- 
ceive the difference between the blind accuracy of the engine and the play of the living 
stroke. In short, he says, “ we are laid bed-ridden at the beautiful gate, and our hope 
must rest in acceptance of the ‘such as I have’ of the passers by.” Although it may or 
must be conceded that other ages have transcended this and that, to them we must look 
for our masters in sculpture, architecture, poetry and painting—yet we are scarcely willing 
to admit that we are reduced to this bed-ridden and pitiable condition—that our apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful is critical rather than loving—or that art has accomplished nothing 
in the nineteenth century, except the knowledge of how to sit in judgment with square 
and compass on the genius of the past. In certain chemical solutions, before the process 
of crystallization commences, needles shoot here and there, and motion and action are 
apparent; and when some wire or solid is introduced into the liquid mass, it hardens 
into sparkling crystals. So it may be, we conceive with this age, in reference to great 
works in the fine arts ; for in the useful arts, itcan scarcely be disputed that we transcend 
all former ages. The mass of human intellect is quickened and vitalised by a sense of 
power and beauty, and it will yet concentrate in some master spirits that shall perhaps 
wield the sceptre over all those who have gone before. Lord Liudsey’s theory, though 
by no means original, is that man is progressive, and with many periods of inaction and 
retrogression, he on the whole has still held a ste< ady course towards the great end of his 
existence, the re-union and re-harmonising of the three great elements of his being—sense, 
intellect and spirit. Each of these three elements, he says, has had its distinct develop- 
mieut at three distinct intervals, and in the personality of the three great branches of the 
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the throne of England, and there seems no just ground of apprehension that the succession 
will fail; and if “ the dandies of the Celtic Club, and the Dowagers of Inverress have yet 
aking,’ it would seem to matter little whether he exists in the books or in the person of 
Charles Edward Stuart. 

We have in this last number of the London Quarterly, a notice of anew book of travels, 
which, from the specimen extracts, promises to be highly entertaining. It is a Journal 
of a few months’ residence in Portugal, and glimpses of the South of Spain, by a lady. 
We are not informed who this lady is, but with the mysterious hints thrown out about 
her keen perception of the beautiful being hereditary in the blood, of her being cradled 
in the bosom of beauty at Grasmere and reared at the knees of the genius loci, it is not 
difficult to guess. The reviewer pays such a gallant tribute to lady-travellers, that we 
are constrained to copy it. ‘ What eye, indeed, like bright woman’s, can see the nice 
shades of differences, the infinite details which constitute character in the aggregate ; 
whether in the works of the creation or in its so-called lords? What appliance of art can 
fix chamelion impressions as they arise, better than crow-quill, guided by taper fingers 
which skim over gilt edged paper like butterflies busied with flowers, now lured by color 
now by perfume—pausing but to extract the essential sweets, and then away to beauties 
new! Even so in these slim times, there is no tedious twice-told tale. Here is pleasant 
reading, as Scott says, of some earlier rara avis, ‘ with no botheration about statistics and 
geology,’ the dry daily bread of our critical tread-mill.” Our lady, in this case it appears, 
was a born traveller, “ of a serious mind, a cheerful temper, a lively imaginaiion, with a 
and an eye only for 


healthy tone, like a vein of silver running through her narrative,” 


what is excellent, beautiful and attractive. An enumeration of such qualities in a traveller 
of either sex, would almost lead one to question the fact of their English origin ; for as the 
word comfort is peculiar to their language, the natural propensity to enjoy the reality 
that the word symbolises, is peculiar to the nation; and the necessary deprivations of 
comfort in the fatigue of travel and the strangeness of foreign customs, are borne by Eng- 
lish people with proverbial ill grace. However it may be with the “kingdom of 
Heaven” in their case, the kingdom of Great Britain is within them, and through that, 
they must see, hear, and judge all that presents itself to their observation. 

The fair authoress of the book we have spoken of, was the wife of an English officer, 
who, with her husband, another lady and two or three gentlemen, made a great part of their 
journey on horseback. This, in our opinion, is the perfection of travelling. To be 
whisked through a country at the rate of sixty miles an hour, while it ahnihilates time 
and space, annihilates also observatiun &nd all the advantages of travel. One ceases to be 
a free agent, and becomes the slave of the locomotive, which drags him unresistingly 
when it listeth, “Leave your band-boxes behind, at home, and take nothing that you 
can do without ; economy is the life of the army.” Such were the orders of the com- 
manding officer of this expedition, and they might be followed by all travellers with 
advantage to themselves. One member of the party received from the ladies the soubri- 
quet of Dumby-blindy, a happy epithet, which would serve as a generic name for a large 
class of travellers. After the ladies’ pleasant description of the frequent showers, which 
wet them not only to the skin but through it—the wet carpet-bags, and the bad inns—the 
reviewer goes on to say—‘ Thus the ladies, with hearts of lions and skins of mermaids, 
sit steaming and singing in the sun, while their Macintoshed cavaliers croak like frogs; or 
Dr. Johnson, who protested that by no one thing ever discovered was human happiness 
so much advanced, as by a good tavern, and to our poor way of thinking, when on the 
road the great rambler and moralist was right.” 

The ladies in Portugal, says our author, are carried to balls on mules or donkeys, and 
to operas in the family coach, built in the time of Noah, and drawn by oxen. We should 
like to see this interesting volume relating to a country of whose language, literature and 
manners we know less than of almost any other of modern Europe, among the republica- 
tions of our press. Seen under peculiar advantages, with such a correct eye for observa- 
tion, and such a facile pen for description, it could not fail to have an interest and freshness, 
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that we sbould look for in vain in the descriptions of the more frequented routes, given ; 
by mere hackneyed writers. 
We find in the Westminster Review for July, a notice of an exquisite work, both as to 


itled the Rose Garden of Persia, by Miss Costello 








each pace of which 15 illuminated and adorned by beautifull designed margins, which 





enciose some ort cl est gems ol! Persi n poetry This ve ime is designed exclus vely 
for the draw room table, while the more profound article on Persian poetry in the 


Westminster. which it has called forth, is intended rather for the closet of the scholar. 


Persian poetry offers to the student a wide and tempting field, and though at times he 


red by its fragrance, yet the altar of its roses 





may be wearied of its bloom and overpowe 














cannot but add to the fainter perfume of that of our colder clime. In its delineation of 
. 2 2-2 } ; + ‘7 +f l 
love, it is romantic and impassioned in the highest degree ; in satire it contains much that 
is keen and severe, and in philosophy much that is profound. The following is a happy 
refutation of the common idea that men are the makers of their own fortune 
ee] t us that g l fo re and i 
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ject; and while the writer predicts that Panama, called the Golden Cup, becanse of its 
wealth, will be a heap of rubbish in fifty years, we predict for it a different fate. 

seing decidedly matter-of-fact in our turn of mind, we have resisted the attractive 
title-page of a book, that has beset us in all the book-stores for a month or two past, cal- 
led, “ The Flowers Personified,” a translation from Grandvilus’ “Les Fleurs Animées,” 
until at last, to escape the importunity of these Flowers we opened the book, and then 
continued tu read until we reached the close of the third number—the last of the series 
which has yet appeared. 

The introduction is a charming prose poem, by Alphonso Karn, an appeal to women 
in behalf of the flowers, the creation of which, he says, is the only work in which God 
admits of co-operation. He says, also, most profoundly : 


“ We love those whom we have aided. Moralists have often talked absurdly about the 
duty of the party benefited. «It is the benefactor who has all the good of the act, and 
who owes and feels the gratitude. If he expect it, he is a simpleton; if he demand it, 
he is ausurer. 

The sentiment strikes us as the language of the purest human or angelic virtue. The 
story is of the flower fairy, and her attendants, the flowers, who dwelt in flower land, the 
note to which the author alone is acquainted with; “but a solemn oath,” says hie, “ for- 
bids us to reveal it. The newspapers would get there as soon as we could, and God only 
knows to what condition they would soon bring that happy country.” The story relates 
how the flowers, weary of their condition, begged permission of the fairy to assume the 
humau form. The rose complained that the zephyr had sung the same song for a thou- 
sand years. “ What care 1?” said the periwinkle, “for the caresses of the butterfly ? 
How can he have learned any theory of love? He has neither a past, nor a 
future. He remembers nothing, and is himself forgotten. Men alone know how 
to love.” The flower fairy sadly consented to the demands of her rebel sub- 
jects, saying to them—* Go, deluded flowers; ascend the earth, and try human life 
awhile; ere long you will come back to me.” The next morning her garden was 
adesert. One flower alone remained—the solitary heath-plant, which blooms perpe- 
tually—symbol of undying love! She well knew that for her there was no place on 
earth. “The history of these flowers, which were changed into women, you will read 
in this volume.” The delicate conceits of this charming allegory are eminently Parisian 
and the work and its fanciful illustrations could not have been produced out of Paris, 
although it has been re-produced here in a style every way worthy of the original edi- 
ton. 


Taeatricats.—Autumn has returned with its pleasant weather, and the city, as 
though recovering from the torpid languor into which the sultry heats of summer had 
subdued it, gives universal signs of vigorous life and returning activity. Commerce, too, 
has awoke from its lethargy, and whilst boxes and bales encumber the streets and alleys, 
decorated with the imposing fronts of our wholesale warehouses, the windows of our 
fancy shops, in the thoroughfares of fashion, glitter with the radiant displays of autumn 
silks aud satins. The town is teeming with strangers; some returning homeward from 
their sammer-jaunts, lag willingly on the way ; but far the greater part is made up of 
those annual birds of passage, which, with every change of season, regularly migrate 
hitherwards, giving bustle and animation to our hotels, and joyful faces with heavy orders 
to our enterprising merchants. These symptoms of general prosperity are not lost 
upon those sharp observers of the moral barometer, the theatrical managers, whose 
quick eye detecting the steady rise of the silvery index through the great tube of com- 
merce, know that the future is full of promise; and the utmost activity is displayed on 
all sides to take full and fair advantage of its favors. The theatrical season has led off 
this year with the opening of the Park Theatre on the 4th of August. “Old Drary” 
deserves credit for its readiness in taking the field, and we hope sincerely that its early 
vigor may sustain it successfully, through the heat and burden of the formidable opposi- 
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tion that now menaces it on every side. What may be the secret presentiments of those 
who still direct its destinies as to the result we know not, but we applaud their practical 
good sense in making the most of the short period of monopoly left them. During the 
brief recess of four weeks the theatre has undergone a restorative process it stood sadly 
in need of, and though it has gained little in decorative richness, at all events it gives 
pleasant assurances of cleanliness, and the hunter after theatrical fancies can, at least, in- 
dulge his taste without the risk of his illusions being destroyed by dirty seats and dubious 
smells. ‘The first attraction of the season was a foreign star of no ordinary magnitude in 
the person of an English artist, Mad. Anna Bishop. This lady’s reputation had preceded 
her, and her success more or less marked in Italy and England, prepared our native 
cognoscenti for an operatic treat of no ordinary excellence. Mad. Bishop made her 
debut in Donizetti's opera of Linda de Chamouni, anglicised for the occasion. The role isa 
very uppretending one, calling for no great exertions of dramatic or vocal talent, and we 
inferred at once that Mad. Bishop set but a modest estimate upon her powers which she 
was reluctart to task by bolder efforts. We think it unnecessary at this late moment to 
enter upon a criticism, for public opinion is finally settled upon the merits of the dedu- 
tante. Her singing gave very general satisfaction, though her voice was considered defi- 
cient in power. She managed it, however, with great skill and taste, and her vocaliza- 
tion was, consequently, easy, finished, and often brilliant. Her engagement was singu- 
larly short, but highly successful, and, doubtless, will be renewed before she goes south. 
We are bound in common justice to Mad. Bishop to say, that her success is all the more 
flattering to her individual attraction since the support given her was of the most lamentable 
description. But this is chiefly her own fault. She must have been well informed that there 
was no adequate musical talent here to sustain her, and, therefore, she should have brought 
it along with her. Whatever might have been the additional expense, she would have found 
ed change 





her account in the increased attractionand profit. Unless Mad. Bishop make a deci 
in her enlomage, she will we fear derive little satisfaction, or gain from her transatlantic 
venture. Why does not Mad. Pico, that popular singer and lovely woman, associate her- 
self with Mad. Bishop in a series of Italian operas, translated for the purpose? Their 
different powers are admirably adapted to each other, and their joint effect in such an 
opera, for instance, as the Semiramide, would fill every hearer with astonishment and de- 
light. With a good English tenor and bass to support them, they would make a theatrical 
campaign in the United States that in renown and profit would stand without a paral- 
lel. We recommend our suggestion to the attention of the friends of these distinguished 


artistes. 


Mr. Anderson, the English actor, already.well-known in this country,” has followed 
Mad. Bishop, at the Park. His merits, in characters of secondary importance, are un- 
questionable, and have been abundantly tested by his previous success; but his ambition 
far outstrips his jadgment when he mounts to Shaksperian representations. His Othello, 
Macbeth, &c., are as intolerable as his Claude Melnotte and Elder Brother are really ex- 
*s such as 





cellent. If Mr. Anderson would take the pains to add to his range of characte 
are within his scope, his attraction would last, and his pocket be considerably benefitted. 


We are gratified to learn that Mr. Forrest will appear on the 30th inst. The manage- 
ment have done well not to allow his valuable services to go into opposition, at the same 
time the Directors of the Broadway Theatre have began with an egregious error in let- 
ting Mr. Forrest slip through their fingers. If the new Theatre had opened with our 


9: . . iy 
great tragedian, and the engagement of Mr. Placide, some token, at least, would have 
been given of a sincere desire to conciliate New-York play-goers, whose unabated admi- 


itable comic humor of 





ration of the grand tragic impersonations of the one, and the inin 
the other, is as flattering to the rare powers of these great actors, as it is an abundant 


proof of the discerning taste and judgment of the public. 
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We regret to hear that Mr. Forrest takes his farewell of the Southern stage this season ; 
but we trust no such irreparable loss will befall us at the North for years to come.— 
Whatever may be the fortune of our successful actor, or his desire for the tranquil enjoy- 
ments of leisure-life, yet we must protest against the wrong done the public, and his noble 
art, by his premature withdrawal from the stage, just when his marvellous powers have 
reached their climax. The histrienic like other arts seems capable of infinite develop- 
ment, and to genius like his no precise bounds can be set. His acting which some ten 
years ago was thought incomparable in many parts has gone steadily on improving. and 
every engagement reveals some new and striking proof of maturer study and riper taste. 
In the present degenerate state of the drama both in Europe and here, we should look 
upon Mr. Forrest’s retirement as a death-blow to Shakspeare. He is now the only actor 
living, whose matchless skill lends a declining prestige to the legitimate stage. When he 
throws down the sceptre of Macbeth and Lear, alas, the day ! the throne will be vacant, 
and the tragic crown even without a pretender. Sooner or later this event must come, 
and then a long farewell to the sublime creations of the immortal bard ; for from the pre- 
sent aspect of things, the stage which once witnessed the subtle workings of Othello’s des- 
perate love, the fitful anguish of Lear’s riven heart, and the bold ambition of the un- 
scrupulous Rickard, will be entirely given up to the soft warblings of the seductive opera, 


and the dazzling gyrations of the voluptuous dance. 


Castite Garpgx.—There can be no longer a question of Signor Vellerino’s admirable 
managerial tact. The conversion by bim of the magnificent salle of the Castle Garden 
into an opera house, just ata season of the year when the confinement of an ordinary 
theatre is close and oppressive, is one of those happy displays of savoir faire, (knowing 
how to do it,) which places him beyond dispute, amongst that very select few who 
make use of their abilities to their own advantage, and to the satisfaction of every body 
else. But there is another feature in this operatic manceuvre that we applaud with all our 
heart, and that is plainly, the diminution of the standard sum of one dollar for admission 
to that of fifty cents ; for this change of price will be an irresistible tempiation to thousands 
of prudent people to go out of curiosity to hear “ them singers,’’ who never would have 
been induced to part with double the amount. Enterprise is its own reward; and verily, 
Signor Vellerino gets it nightly; but we suspect a deeper purpose lies at the bottom 
of this adroit innovation. Vellerino knows that aristocratic patronage is limited, and 
always uncertain. Caprice makes it, and pique takes it away; and the manager who 
counts on “ Prince’s favors,” runs a certain risk of sharing the luckless Cardinal’s fate. 
But Vellerino is not the man to put his fortunes on so slender a stake, nor court the 
hazard of any die. His calculations are far more sure as they are truly just. He knows 
that if he succeeds once in spreading the contagious infection of Italian opera amongst the 
bone and sinew of our people, his fortune is made. He has only, then, to serve up new 
operas, and engage a troupe of the rare merit of Tedesco to cram his house, no matter 
how big, every night, and empty his overflowing pockets for safe investment every 
morning. If we had the space, we should love to dwell on the vast moral benefit to he 
derived in every community from the cultivation of a refined musical taste; but suffi- 
cient to the day is the good thereof. The seed is planting that is destined to bring forth 
goudly fruits. Be it our tender care to watch over and foster its fair growth. 

Bowrry THEeatre.—That universal fayorite, Mrs. Shaw, has made her appearance at 
this popular resort, which is to say, of course, that not a spare seat is to be had in any part 
of this spacious edifice. Her acting gains, if possible, in sweetness and force, whilst her 
striking beauty remains unimpaired to delight the spectators, and enhance the charm of 
her touching and trathful impersonations. Mrs. Shaw has not for years looked so well, 
and never played better than daring this engagement. We do not wonder, then, at the 


increased enthusiasm of her legion of admirers. 
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On Dit.—There is some talk of a great theatrical combination getting up between 
Signor Vellerino and one of the most respectable of our American managers. It is pro- 
posed to retain the control of the leading theatres of four, of our principal cities, and to 
give, at regular intervals, every season a splendid performance of opera and ballet, on a 
scale that has never before been attempted. We hear that some of our most distin- 


1 


guished amateurs, having taken in hand a project so captivating and so feasible, are about 


opening in each town a subscription list to carry out the enterprize. With such men as 


Vellerino and his proposed associate, its success is certain. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


teminiscences of Samue aylor and Robert Southey. sy JosepH CorTTLe. ‘iley & 
R of S l Tayl 1 Robert Southey. By Josera Corti Ww x 
Putnam. 
Tue name of this author in such a connection, reminds one irresistibly of the origin of 


the oft quoted passage of Byron, 


“ If commerce fills the purse, she clogs the brain, 
And Amos Cottle strikes the lyre in vain ; 

In him an author’s luckless lot behold, 
Condemned to make the books which once he sold. 
Oh, Amos Cottle !—Phoebns ! what a name 

To fill the speaking trump of future fame !” 

Lord Byron tells us in a note that, “I saw some letters of this fellow (Joseph Cottle) 
to an unfortunate poetess, whose productions, which the poor woman by no means thought 
vainly of, he attacked so roughly and bitterly, that I could hardly resist assaulting him 
even were it unjast, which it is not—for verily he is an ass.” This same Joseph Cottle 
** makes the books which once he sold,” and informs us in his preface, that it is a “singular 
fact” that those brief memorials should be written by “the same individual who, mcre 
than half a century before, contributed his humble efforts to assist and encourage them on 
their first entrance into life; an announcement which certainly confirms the opinion 
that Byron had formed of him. He modestly puts himself forward as patron of the great 
men of the day. The “ Reminiscences” of Southey are in the same view which induced 
the poet to abandon his liberal political principle and turn court fool and “lick spittle.” 
He endeavours to apologize for “ Wat Tyler,” but says marvellously little of the “ Vision 
of Judgment.” There is a good deal of agreeable gossip in the volume; but one cannot 
entertain high opinions of any of the parties as private persons. Those who prostitute 
their talents at the shrine of court favor for fees and pensions, must be content with the 
consequences, after the corrupt atmosphere in which they have thriven has passed away. 


Sparks’ American Biography ; Second series, No. XIV. Little & Brown, Boston.! 

The present volume of this exceedingly valuable series, is occupied with the life of 
John Ledyard the American traveller, a name equal to that of Mungo Park for adventures 
daring in the prosecution of discoveries. The narrative is of intense interest. 

The Journals of Major Samuel Shaw, the first American Consul at Canton, with a life 
of the author. By Jostan Quincy. Wm. Crosby & H. P. Nichols, 111 Washington- 
street, Boston. 

Major Shaw obtained from General Washington in 1775, a commission as Lieutenant 
in the American army, in which he served through the war of Independence with honor, 


and was disbanded in 1784. The letters of Major Shaw to his friends during that ever 
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memorable period, which gave birth to a giant nation, are full of intense interest: and 
written at every crisis in the war, with the ardent feelings of a young enthusiast. After 
the war he embarked in the India trade, and his journals are full of practical information 
upon the growth of trade with the Chinese. It is a work of high interest and admirably 


got up. 


The Shakspeare Novels. “The Youth of Shakspeare.” By the author of Shakspeare 


and his Friends. “ The Secret Passion ;” by the author of the Youth of Shakspeare. 
Burgess, Stringer & Co., 222 Broadway. 


This highly popular series of novels has been produced by the enterprising publishers 


in a very creditable manner, of uniform appearance and ata surprisingly cheap ra 
. I £15 p rate. 


The Complete Angler, or the Contemplative Man's recreation. By Isaac Watton: and 
Instructions how to angle for a trout or grayling ina clear stream. sy CHarues Cotton. 
with biographical preface and copious notes, by the American editor; in two parts. 
Wiley & Putnam. 

This is a very full and admirable edition of a work that belongs to the literature of 
England, and is deservedly held in high estimation. The American editor seems to have 
taken great pride as well as pains in preparing a work, complete with ¢ very addition of 
literary information, which extensive means for collection and thorough knowledge of his 
authors, as well as practical acquaintance with the art of which he treats, would enable 
him to do. 


Hints to Young Architects; calculated to facilitate their practical operations. By Geo. 
Wicutwick, Architect, author of the “ Palace of Architecture,” with additional notes, 
and hints to persons about building in the country. By A.J. Dowwyine, author of 
“ Designs of Cottage Residences,” &c. &c. Wiley & Putnam. 

In the progress of rural architectare in this country. the subject has become interesting 
to the many, as well as important to the builders. The present treatise is one of great 
value, from its practical nature and the clear and spirited style of its execution, accom- 


panied with cuts and diagrams. 


Germania and Agricola of Caius Cornelius Tacitus; with notes for colleges. By W. 
S. Tyter, Professor of the Greek and Latin languages in Amherst College. Wiley & 
Patnam. 

The author of this beautiful school edition informs us, that in his endeavor to bring down 
the literature of Tacitus to the present time, he has embodied the most valuable results 
of the labors of the most recent German editors, adhering in the main to the text of 
Walther. The result is an exceedingly useful edition, peculiarly adapted to the wants 
generally felt by teachers and pupils in American colleges. 


The good Genius that turned Everything into Gold; or the Queen Bee and Magic Dress; 
a Christmas Fairy tale. Harper Brothers, New-York. 
This is a number of the beautiful fireside library published by the Messrs. Harpers, 
being a series of instructions and moral stories. ‘The present one is illustrative of the 


wonder working powers of industry. 


Guardian Spirits, a case of vision into the spiritual world, translated from the German of H, 
Werner, with parallels by Emanuel Swedenborg. By A, E.Forp. John Allen, 139 Nassau-st. 
The author of this singular story professes to have been an unbeliever in animal magnetism, 

until he encountered a somnambulist in the person of a girl 14 years of age, whose wonderful 

experiences converted him to the peculiar belief he entertains, and the translator has used the 
facts in support of the views of ‘Swedenborg, It contains matter of much interest to a large 


class, 
Goethe's Autohiography, Poetry and truth from life, from the German of Goethe. By Parke 
Gopwin, Parts If andIV, Wiley & Putnam, 


In our January number, on the appearance of parts I. and II. of this admired work, we 
had an extended notice. The attention that the first portion of the work produced excited an 
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‘h is now issued from the press, and well maintains the 





interest for the remaining portion wl 
who reminds his readers in a short preface that the narrative resum- 


reputation of the translator, 
but treats the subject in a manner 


ed is not connected immediately with the preceding book, 
to convey a just comprehension of its parts separately. 

The Sprit of 976, engraved on Steel, by H.S. Sapp, From the painting by T. H. Matteson, 
John Neale, 56 Carmine-street, New Yi rk, 


This is an admirable mezzotint, of good size, 22 by 


which may be supposed to have occurred in almost every c 


r 19, repre senting one < f th se scenes 
ttage in the Union, when the 


news of the outrage at Lexington spread like the “ fiery cross” throughout the land, When 


long years of oppression had resulted in a blow struck, how promptly did every hard hai 
on! Nor was patriotism confined 


id grasp 


its familiar weapon as the honest heart beat high with indignat 


to the “sterner sex.” T we matron regarded her son as the property of his outraged country ; 


the wife acknowledged claims superior even to hers, and the sister regretted only that hers 
was not the privilege to join in the conflict. The picture before us apparently represents a 
family summoned to the contest on the receipt of the Declaration of Independence, The 


husband, of noble countenance and manly air, springs to his arms. The aged grandsire hands 


down the musket, and examines with experienced eye the weapon that passes to younger 


ls. The mother hands the sword with a blessing and an appeal to heaven, 1 


hands. 0 
buckles on the belt thile the fe. reading the declaratio her country’ idependence, is 
uckles on the beit, while the wile, reading the declaration of her country’s independence, 1s 


interrupted by the arrival of a neighbor armed and equipped, whose anxious countenance and 





‘he sister 


determined air, seems to ask, “ are youready?” The little son is filling the powder horn, while 


even the little bul! dogs show “ fight” over the chest whence arms have been taken. How 
much do we owe to the determined spirit of those self-sacrificing men! The hot blood mantles 


high in the cheek at the associations such a picture calls up, 


Fresh Gleanings ; or a New Sheaf from the Old Fields of Continental Europe. By J. K. 
Marve, Harpe r Brothers. 
This is a collection of very pleasantly written and graphic sketches of scenes and things in 
Europe, = an author whose letters from our watering places and summer resorts are given to 


the public in the columns of the New-York Courier, 


The Monk's Revenge, or the Secret Enemy, A Tale of the earlier Crusades, By Samven 
Seri NG, Esq., author of Giaffar al Barmeki, Williams Brothers, 24 Ann-street. 
As a writer of eastern romances Mr. Spring is favorab ye to the public, and the present 


novel detracts nothing from his deserved reputation as a L po} ypular writer, It is full of interest, 
and presents a faithful picture of the times during the great mania which seized upon Europe 
in the middle ages, and produced the “ age of chivalry” as one of its results. 

Jessie Linden ; or the Sever Corporal Works of Mercy. Edward Dunigan, New-York. 


Tm 
This is a very 


inculeated in the teachings of the Cath 


pleasant little history, designed to illustrate the virtues of works of charity as 
Cl hurch, It is dedicated to Dr, Pise, as the first 





effort of one whose ability to amuse and instruct is unquestionable, The interest of the story 


is well kept, and the moral it would teach, forcibly inculcated in the progress of its events 


History of the Girondists ; or Personal Memoirs of the French Revoluti: Ms from unpublished 
sources, By Atrnuonse pe LamartTIne, author of * avele in the Ho Land,” Three 
vols, Translated by H. T. Rips. Harper Brothers 


Of all the works on the French Revolution, perhaps this will be found the most instructive as 
well as interesting. Ww. e are here brought into intimate acquaintance with the individuals in 
their social and political, the private as well as public character, The man is presented to us 
in his individuaiity, and the epoch which brings him before the public, clearly and accurately 
sketched, and his proceedings under the circumstances of the epoch vividly displayed, 


Duellists end Duelling in the South West. By Cuar.es Summerrietp, of Texas, 


This small work gives a graphic description of the personal appearance and exploits of these 


men—and shows conclusively that the circumstances with which they are surrounded 


desperate 





are the principal and almost sole cause why they differ so widely from men generally in the 
more civilized portions of the republic, It isa work we have no doubt will meet with an 


extensive sale, as well from the readable style in which it is written, as from the thrilling and 
startling conflicts it describes. Published by Burgess & Stringer, New- York, Price, 15 cents, 
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